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A Fortnightly Review 


(Covering the period June 7 to June 21) 


EVERAL states have reported to 

the Additional Measures Com- 
mittee on compliance with the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s recommendations to 
embargo the shipment of strategic 
materials to areas under the control 
of the Central Chinese People’s Gov- 
ernment and of the North Korean 
authorities. Most of them said that 
they had imposed stringent controls 
even before the Assembly resolu- 
tion. In most cases, too, full co- 
Operation with other states was as- 
sured in making all the provisions 
of the Assembly’s resolution effec- 
tive. Five of the Eastern European 
delegations declined to transmit the 
text of the resolution to their Gov- 
ernments on the ground that it was 
illegal. 


Replies on Collective Measures 


EPLIES have begun to come in 
from United Nations Members 
On action taken or contemplated for 
maintaining armed forces elements 
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to be promptly available as United 
Nations units on recommendation by 
the Security Council or General As- 
sembly. The Collective Measures 
Committee, established by the As- 
sembly’s resolution on “Uniting for 
Peace,” had requested such infor- 
mation on April 16. Canada, the 
United States, and the United King- 
dom cited their participation in Ko- 
rea and their obligations to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization as ful- 
filling the purposes of the resolution 
and reaffirmed their will to co- 
operate in collective action against 
aggression. France, too, viewed its 
obligations in Indochina and to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
in a similar light and gave assurance 
that it would re-examine the ques- 
tion periodically. India objected in 
principle to establishment of a 
United Nations force in the existing 
international situation, and also cited 
its own financial condition for taking 
no steps to implement the resolution. 


The Secretary-General 


ECRETARY-GENERAL Trygve 

Lie’s three speeches—to the 
United Nations Correspondents As- 
sociation on June 8, at the Swarth- 
more College commencement ex- 
ercises on June 11, and to the 
UNESCO General Conference in Paris 
on June 18—emphasize his belief 
that, despite the existing world crisis, 
the building of a peaceful world 
community. of peoples must go on. 
Such a world community “used to be 
a distant dream,” he said, but “has 
now become an urgent necessity.” 


Somaliland 


LLITERACY, nomadism, unfavor- 
able trade balances, and the pres- 
ent inability of the territory to main- 
tain and finance its own governmen- 
tal services were the main topics 
of the Trusteeship Council’s debate 
(Continued on page 42) 
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The Noblest of All Causes 


Statement by Secretary-General Trygve Lie on June 25 


NE year ago—on June 25, 1950—the United Nations 

made a great decision. For the first time in history a 
world organization acted to meet armed aggression with 
collective force. 

Because of that action, and because of the courageous 
and self-sacrificing fight waged by United Nations forces in 
Korea, the development of collective security against war 
anywhere in the world has been greatly advanced. 

The men who are fighting and dying under their national 
flags and the flag of the United Nations serve the noblest of 
all causes. They are fighting to prevent a third world war. 
By risking and sacrificing tens of thousands of lives, they 
seek to save from future war tens of millions of lives. 

Already, by repelling the armed aggression, they have 
won a great victory for the United Nations and for peace. 
I hope and pray that this victory will soon lead to a cease-fire 
and an end of the bloodshed and destruction. 

For all who love peace, June 25 should be a day of 
tribute to the men who have fallen in this cause. It should 
be a day of rededication to the purpose of establishing firm 
collective security under the United Nations to prevent future 
armed aggression anywhere in the world. It should be a day 
of reaffirmation of faith and work in the cause of building 
upon the foundations of the United Nations Charter a peace- 
ful world with security and independence for every nation. 


A Time To Look Ahead 





Sir Arthur Rucker, Deputy Agent-General for the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency, made the following statement: 


YEAR after the invasion of 

the Republic of Korea began, 
UNKRA is about to begin its work of 
reconstruction, This vast undertak- 
ing can only proceed on a substan- 
tial scale when the military situation 
permits, and can only succeed with 
the aid of the Korean people them- 
selves. For the full task of recon- 
struction here, there must be peace 
and there must be co-operation. For 


the moment, it is the hope of UNKRA 
to bring technical assistance to Ko- 
rea in many ways, to introduce in- 
ternationally famous experts and first 
class technicians where they may be 
used to advantage to set up a pro- 
gram of technical and vocational 
training. This may be a time to re- 
call the bitter memories, but it is 
also a time to look ahead with hope 
and with determination. 
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For Our Common Freedom 


From Pusan, Korea, the Chairman of the United Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation 


of Korea, Mian Ziaud Din, of Pakistan issued the following statement on June 25: 


INCE June 25, 1950, when the territory of the Re- 

public of Korea was invaded without warning by 
aggressors from the north, a large number of peaceful 
people in Korea have lost their lives. Hundreds of vil- 
lages and towns have been almost wiped out. Those who 
are in need of food, clothes, and shelter can be counted 
by hundreds of thousands. The country has gone through 
tremendous sufferings, and the end is still unknown. 

However, this date is also the anniversary of another 
event in the history of mankind, and that is the coming 
into action of a system of collective security under the 
auspices of the United Nations. Aggression in Korea 
promptly moved the free nations of the world to come 
to the support of the Republic. The forces of seventeen 
nations from all the continents are in Korea, and the na- 
tions who have given material or economic support to 
the cause number about forty. 

My colleagues and I, who came here as representatives 
of our Governments and members of UNCURK, have wit- 
nessed a great tragedy in the course of our stay of seven 
months in this country. We reached the battered and 
war-ravaged capital of Korea, the historic city of Seoul, 
on November 26, 1950. At that time the forces of the 
United Nations had advanced far into North Korea, and 
it would have been possible for peace to be restored to 
the land within a very short time. Our Commission had 
a mandate to bring a unified Government into being for 


the country. Another United Nations body, namely 
UNKRA—Dnited Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 
—was to start the work of reconstruction and rehabili- 
tation, and we all had great expectations. 

Unfortunately, shortly after our arrival, the whole pic- 
ture changed. The aggressors of North Korea received 
reinforcements from across the Yalu, and forces of the 
United Nations were pushed back. The city of Seoul 
had to be abandoned for a second time at the turn of 
the New Year, and hundreds and thousands of people 
became refugees again in a cold and bitter winter. 

Since then, Seoul has been reconquered by the forces 
of the United Nations. They have advanced beyond the 
thirty-eighth parallel, and aggression against the Republic 
has been beaten back beyond the line from which it was 
launched. But war still continues. Many lives are being 
lost, and the work of reconstruction can scarcely begin. 
We hope that the day will soon come when peace is re- 
stored and the objectives of the United Nations in Korea 
are realized. The sufferings of the Korean people have 
naturally stirred our sympathy and respect for them. 
Their discipline and the sacrifices they are making have 
filled us with admiration, and they have earned the right 
to the freedom for which they are fighting. Thousands 
have given their lives in these battles for our common 
freedom, and on this day we pay tribute to their memory. 








Progress of Embargo Measures 


Against China and North Korea 





HEN the General Assem- 

bly recommended on May 18 
that all states embargo the shipment 
of strategic materials to areas under 
the control of the Central Chinese 
People’s Government and of the 
North Korean authorities, it asked 
that they report within 30 days to 
the Additional Measures Committee 
on the measures taken. 

The delegations of the five East- 
ern European states—the Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
the Ukrainian S.S.R., and the 
U.S.S.R.—declined to transmit the 
text of the Assembly’s resolution to 
their Governments on the ground 
that its adoption was illegal and con- 
trary to the Charter. 

Following is a summary of the in- 
formation supplied by Australia, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Canada, China, France, 
Greece, India, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States. 


Australia 


Before the adoption of the As- 
sembly resolution, Australia had al- 
ready stopped the shipment of cer- 
tain commodities and materials to 
the areas concerned, including all 
items listed in the resolution. And 
on May 18, provisions to clarify and 
extend the powers to control such 
shipments came into force. 

The powers of prohibition extend 
to goods and commodities of any 
kind, and are exercised through the 
requirement of export authorization 
for all goods exported from Aus- 
tralia, a requirement that has been in 
operation for some years. Thus, ex- 
port to the areas specified of all 
goods and commodities described in 
the resolution is in fact prohibited. 

In addition, supervision is carried 
out at the Australian source of ex- 
ports to destinations other than those 
specified if it is considered probable 
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Members Report on Action Taken 


that such goods might find their way 
to the specified areas: inquiries are 
made in the country concerned and 
assurances satisfactory to the Aus- 
tralian authorities are required as to 
end use and local consumption be- 
fore export authorization is granted. 

Australia has endeavored to en- 
sure that controls exercised by other 
states are not circumvented so far as 
it is concerned. It will co-operate 
fully with other states in carrying 
out the purposes of the resolution 
and hopes to receive similar co- 
operation in giving full effect to its 
own controls. 


Belgium 


Since the beginning of the ag- 
gression in Korea, Belgium has ap- 
plied an embargo on the export of 
arms, ammunition, and implements 
ot war. Since November 1950, the 
embargo has also applied to mate- 
rials necessary for the production of 
atomic energy, petroleum, and items 
useful in the production of arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war 
destined for the People’s Republic of 
China and North Korea. 

Recognizing the difficulties of 
establishing a system of licenses for 
trans-shipment in each state for all 
items subject to control by each of 
the other states, and recognizing that 
the main responsibility rests with the 
country of origin, Belgium under- 
takes to aid the country of origin 
as much as possible to obtain and 
to verify assurances as to the final 
utilization of such items. Thus it is- 
sues to countries at their request 


certificates that merchandise to be. 


imported will enter Belgian customs 
territory and not be re-exported with- 
out authorization. It also certifies 
that merchandise has in fact been 
imported. 

With respect to the items em- 
bargoed by other states, Belgium has 
also agreed to avoid any expansion 


of its trade with communist China 
which would nullify or impair the 
control measures applied by those 
states. 


Brazil 


Brazil is taking all proper meas- 
ures fully to ensure implementation 
of the Assembly’s embargo resolu- 
tion. Under a law passed on Jan- 
uary 16, 1951, the export of strategic 
materials to any country is subject 
to export license, and licenses are 
refused on shipments of materials 
covered by the Assembly resolution 
to the areas concerned. Further- 
more, Brazil will endeavor to pre- 
vent the circumvention of controls 
on shipments applied by other states 
and is prepared to co-operate with 
other Member states in carrying out 
the purposes of the embargo. 


Canada 


The recommended export restric- 
tions are less stringent that those 
already imposed by Canada and thus 
did not necessitate changes in Cana- 
dian export regulations. From the 
beginning of the aggression in Korea, 
there have been no shipments of 
arms, ammunition, or implements of 
war from Canada to North Korea or 
China. 

On December 9, 1950, after the 
intervention of Chinese communist 
forces, Canada broadened the scope 
of its export controls so that indivi- 
dual export permits are required for 
the export of all commodities with- 
out exception to China, Hong Kong, 
Macao, and North Korea. In addi- 
tion to the items recommended for 
embargo in the Assembly resolution, 
permits are denied on a wide range 
of other goods which may be con- 
sidered to be strategic. 

Canada will prevent by all means 
within its power the circumvention 
of controls on shipments applied by 
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other states and will co-operate fully 
with other states in carrying out the 
purposes of the embargo. 


China 


Prior to adoption of the Assem- 
bly resolution, the Republic of China 
had already imposed a ban on the 
movement of ships and the shipment 
of commodities of any kind to areas 
under the control of the North Ko- 
rean authorities and of the Chinese 
communist regime. The ban_ has 
proved effective and is still being 
strictly enforced. 

Supplementing these measures on 
June 11, 1951, the Government in- 
stituted an export licensing system 
and other necessary machinery in 
order to prevent the circumvention, 
by means of trans-shipment, re-ex- 
port, or otherwise, of controls ap- 
plied by other states. 

While considering that the recom- 
mended embargo is not sufficient to 
support and supplement the military 
action of the United Nations in 
Korea, ‘the Republic of China will 
nevertheless co-operate with other 
states in implementing the Assem- 
bly’s resolution. Effectiveness of the 
embargo, it said, will necesarily de- 
pend on the determination and vigor 
with which it is to be carried out. 


France 


France listed the goods on which 
it has laid an embargo in accordance 
with the terms of the Assembly’s 
resolution. 


Greece 


Greece, too, already had applied 
an embargo on all exports to the 
North Korean area, in compliance 
with Security Council resolutions. 
On June 12, 1951, the Greek Coun- 
cil of Ministers decided to comply 
fully with the embargo  recom- 
mended by the Assembly and to im- 
plement the other recommendations 
of the Assembly resolution. 


India 


The resolution does not, in effect, 
apply to India because such limited 
trade as India has with China has 
been generally in regard to articles 
which are not included in the pro- 
hibited list. Most of the items which 
may fall in the prohibited category 
are in short supply in India and are 
imported from abroad and strictly 
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controlled. The re-export of such 
imports is prohibited. 

Certain indigenous products, such 
as machinery and mill work, are not 
controlled, but there has been no 
export of these to China, and there 
is no demand for them from China. 
India’s own need for such articles 
and its desire to conserve its supplies 
preclude the possibility of exporting 
them to China or any other country. 


Netherlands 


In the Netherlands, the export of 
commodities to all destinations is 
subject to an export license. For the 
last several months, the Netherlands 
has granted no licenses for export of 
a great many enumerated commodi- 
ties to China and to North Korea. 
Commodities not enumerated but 
which fall within the categories of 
the Assembly recommendations have 
thus far in practice not been ex- 
ported from the Netherlands either 
to China or to North Korea. 

The re-export of commodities pre- 
viously imported into the Nether- 
lands is subject to the same restric- 
tive measures. By means of a sys- 
tem of end-use check and through 
consultations with friendly govern- 
ments, undesirable deviation from 
the official destination of the com- 
modities is made virtually impossible. 

The Netherlands is also fully pre- 
pared to co-operate with other states 
in carrying out the purposes of the 
embargo and has begun conversa- 
tions with several friendly govern- 
ments. 

Although sufficient control over 
the movements of Netherlands 
shipping is ensured, the Government 
is investigating whether the existing 
regulations need to be supplemented. 


Sweden 


As stated in the Assembly, no ex- 
ports of implements of war or other 
commodities of strategic importance 
have taken place from Sweden to the 
People’s Republic of China or to 
territories controlled by the North 
Korean authorities, and no such ex- 
ports are envisaged. 

Legislation in Sweden, which has 
been in effect, with some modifica- 
tions, since 1935, provides for strict 
control over the export of arms, am- 
munition, and other implements of 
war, as well as machines and tools 
for their production. The export of 
other strategic commodities, as well 
as of all civilian commodities, is at 
present equally subject to complete 





control. Thus no_ such goods, 
whether they originate in Sweden or 
not, may be exported from Sweden 
to the destinations concerned if not 
covered by a license in each par- 
ticular case, and the authorities will 
carefully observe the principles em- 
bodied in the Swedish declaration 
with regard to both export and re- 
export as well as trans-shipment. 


United Kingdom 


Since the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea, controls have been progres- 
sively imposed on trade between the 
United Kingdom and the territories 
for whose international relations it 
is responsible, on the one hand, and 
China, on the other. Trade with 
North Korea was totally prohibited 
as from July 6, 1950, for the United 
Kingdom, and as from a date im- 
mediately after August 21, 1950, for 
the territories. Trade with China has 
not been subject to comprehensive 
control embracing all goods, but 
controls and restrictions have been 
extended to particular classes of 
goods as the situation in Korea has 
developed and particularly since the 
direct intervention of Chinese forces 
in Korea. 

Annexed to the United Kingdom 
report is a list of types of goods 
which are or, subject to any neces- 
sary legislation in the territories con- 
cerned, shortly will be subject to ex- 
port control, and no exports or re- 
exports will be permitted to China. 

These measures will be kept under 
review, and revisions made as neces- 
sary in the light of changing circum- 
stances. The United Kingdom is 
satisfied that they will fulfill the rec- 
ommendations of the Assembly. 


United States 


The controls applied by the 
United States on shipments to the 
Chinese communists and the North 
Korean authorities are more com- 
prehensive than those called for by 
the Assembly’s resolution, and were 
placed in effect before that resolu- 
tion was adopted. 

Exports from the United States of 
arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war and atomic energy materials 
to North Korea and to communist 
China have not been authorized at 
any time. In November 1949, this 
policy was extended to include Hong 
Kong and Macao, as possible trans- 
shipment points, and only very 
limited materials for the use of these” 
Governments have been licensed 
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Armed Forces for Collective Action 





EPLIES on forces available for 

prompt service when needed to 
maintain or restore’ international 
peace and security have come in 
from several Member states. 

The General Assembly’s resolution 
on “Uniting for Peace,” it will be re- 
called, recommended that Member 
states maintain within their national 
armed forces elements so trained, or- 
ganized, and equipped that they 
could promptly be made available for 
service as a United Nations unit or 
units, On recommendation by the Se- 
curity Council or by the Assembly. 
On April 16, the Collective Meas- 
ures Committee asked for informa- 
tion On action taken or contem- 
plated. 

A digest of the answers by Can- 
ada, France, India, the United King- 
dom, and the United States follows. 


Canada 


Canada recalled that its Canadian 
Army Special Force recruited for 
service in Korea was in action un- 
der the operational control of the 


Member States Report on Scope of Assistance 


Unified Command. Recently, this 
force became part of the “First (Com- 
monwealth) Division, United Na- 
tions Forces,” under the Unified 
Command. Reinforcements for this 
force were being maintained in Can- 
ada for use as they became neces- 
sary. 

This force would be maintained 
for combat service with United Na- 
tions forces in Korea. Parliament- 
ary approval would be needed for 
employment of the force in any 
other capacity or in any other area 
outside the territory of Canada. 

While this force was the only Ca- 
nadian element which had been spe- 
cifically recruited and trained for 
service with the United Nations and 
which had been made available to 
the United Nations in accordance 
with the terms of the “Uniting for 
Peace” resolution, Canada consid- 
ered, however, that its naval and air 
units serving under the Unified Com- 
mand had also been provided in ac- 
cordance with the intent of that reso- 
lution. 





since then. Exports of a number of 
other strategic articles to North 
Korea and to communist China were 
severely restricted and in some in- 
stances embargoed for some time 
prior to June 1950. 

Since the end of June 1950, the 
United States has permitted no ship- 
ments to North Korea and has ap- 
plied an embargo on shipments to 
communist China not only of arms 
and munitions, but also of atomic 
energy materials, petroleum prod- 
ucts, and other items of strategic 
value included in the United States 
positive list of commodities for 
which export licenses are required. 

“The scope of the economic meas- 
ures applied against the Chinese 
communists by the United States was 
greatly extended when it became un- 
mistakably clear that they were en- 
gaged in large-scale military opera- 
tions against United Nations forces 
in Korea,” the report continues. 
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“Since December 1950, the United 
States has not exported any mate- 
rials whatever to communist China. 
Vessels and aircraft documented or 
registered under United States laws 
have not been permitted to touch at 
any Chinese communist port or area 
or to carry any cargo destined di- 
rectly or indirectly for communist 
China. Strict control has been ex- 
ercised Over commodities in transit 
through the United States destined 
for communist China. All commu- 
nist China and North Korea assets 
within the United States have been 
blocked and subjected to stringent 
controls. 


“The United States will prevent by 


all means within its jurisdiction the 
circumvention of controls on ship- 
ments applied by other states under 
the resolution and co-operate fully 
with other states and the Additional 
Measures Committee in carrying out 
the purposes of this embargo.” 


In view of its commitments in 
Korea and its obligations to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
Canada did not contemplate recruit- 
ing and organizing further units spe- 
cifically for service with the United 
Nations. Nevertheless, to the extent 
that its military resources and its ex- 
isting defence obligations permitted, 
Canada would continue to co-oper- 
ate with other Member states in col- 
lective action against breaches of the 
peace and acts of aggression. 


France 


France had been forced to take 
action against attacks on the inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of 
the associated states of Indochina 
while at the same time fulfilling its 
military obligations in the collective 
defence effort of the group of North 
Atlantic states. This double obliga- 
tion represented a military effort 
which France believed carried out 
the aims and principles of the Char- 
ter so far as the maintenance of 
international peace and security was 
concerned, and the armed forces thus 
engaged had as their objective the 
goals envisaged in the “Uniting for 
Peace” resolution. 

Thus, the contingents which 
France would furnish for the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization were 
intended to serve the ideal of the 
United Nations wherever peace and 
collective security seemed to be 
threatened. And, in resisting aggres- 
sion in Indochina, the French forces 
in the Far East were co-operating— 
in one part of the world where the 
danger was particularly great—in 
safeguarding peace and general se- 
curity. In this connection, the mod- 
est forces which France had sent to 
Korea should be considered only as a 
token and in the light of its other 
military obligations. 

After the situation had developed 
in the theatres of operations where 
French troops were already engaged, 
and after the military effort under 
the North Atlantic Pact had been 
fulfilled, the use of these forces for 
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collective security could take on dit- 
ferent aspects. And France would 
examine the question periodically in 
the light of changing events. 


India 


India believed that, in the existing 
international situation, the creation 
of a United Nations force would em- 
phasize the compulsive rather than 
the mediatory function of the United 
Nations and would, therefore, not 
help in the creation of a proper psy- 
chological atmosphere for the preser- 
vation of peace. Moreover, the In- 
dian Army was a force designed 
purely for internal defence and did 
not include an expeditionary element 
for service overseas. Nor would it 
be possible for India, in its existing 
financial condition, to establish such 
an expeditionary element, even if 
there were no objection in principle. 
India proposed, therefore, to take no 
steps in implementation of the As- 
sembly’s resolution. 


United Kingdom 


As evidence of its full adherence 
to the purposes and principles of the 
Charter, the United Kingdom cited 
its part in laying the foundations of 
the United Nations, its response to 
the Security Council’s appeal to meet 
aggression against the Republic of 
Korea, and its co-sponsorship of the 
resolution on “Uniting for Peace.” 

The United Kingdom emphasized 
the particular defence obligations 
which it had assumed in regard to its 
overseas possessions, the Common- 
wealth, and the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, where its forces 
were committed by collective self-de- 
fence or regional arrangements to 
maintain peace and security. 

“If aggression should occur in any 
of them,” it said, “such forces would 
be at once available for United Na- 
tions purposes.” 

In Malaya, for instance, where 
there was a special problem—an at- 
tempt to destroy the economy of the 
country and to undermine the peace- 
ful life of its peoples—the United 
Kingdom maintained, for restoring 
peace and prosperity, very consider- 
able forces, plus the bulk of the Far 
East Air Force operating from Sing- 
apore and in Malaya, and ships of 
the Far East station. 

The United Kingdom therefore 
considered that it was already mak- 
ing a very considerable contribution 
to the cause to which the resolution 
was dedicated by earmarking forces 
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for use in those areas where it had 
special responsibilities. But its sup- 
port was not confined to those areas, 
wide though they be, for in Korea it 
was maintaining one aircraft carrier, 
two cruisers, eight destroyers, one 
hospital ship, one survey ship, and 
seven supply vessels; two brigades 
composed of two brigade headquar- 
ters, five infantry battalions, one field 
regiment, and one armored regi- 
ment; and elements of the Air Force. 
It was also maintaining in Germany 
three and one third divisions, soon to 
be increased to four and one third. 
The United Kingdom concluded 
with a reaffirmation of its adherence 
to United Nations aims for the main- 
tenance of peace and security and 
the promise to consider its responsi- 
bilities under “Uniting for Peace” in 
the light of future circumstances. 


United States 


The United States listed elements 
of its national armed forces serving 
under the Unified Command in Ko- 
rea as follows: 

Ground forces: three Army corps 
and one Marine division, with sup- 
porting elements. 

Naval forces: a fast carrier task 
group with a blockade and escort 
force, an amphibious force, recon- 
naissance and anti-submarine war- 
fare units, and supporting ships. 

Air forces: one tactical air force, 
one bombardment command, and 
one combat cargo command, all with 
supporting elements. 

The United States regarded the 
maintenance of these forces as ful- 
filment at this time of the purposes 
of the “Uniting for Peace” recommen- 
dations. “After termination of hos- 
tilities in Korea and after the United 
States armed forces now opposing 
aggression there have been with- 
drawn,” it said, “the extent to which 
the United States will maintain 
armed forces which could be made 
available for United Nations service 
will be reviewed.” 

“The United States,” the reply 
continued, “is maintaining elements 
of its national armed forces in Eu- 
rope, shortly to include the equiva- 
lent of six Army divisions, and naval 
and Air Force elements, in further- 
ance of the North Atlantic Treaty 
and as a part of the efforts of the 
parties to the Treaty for collective 
defence and for the preservation of 
peace and security. The Treaty, by 
its terms, comes within the frame- 
work of the Charter of the United 
Nations, and the United States forces 





maintained in furtherance of the 
Treaty could, in appropriate circum- 
stances, pursuant to the Treaty and 
the Charter and in accordance with 
due constitutional process, partici- 
pate in collective military measures 
to maintain or restore peace and se- 
curity in the North Atlantic area in 
support of United Nations action. 

“The United States will continue 
to keep this matter under constant 
review in the light of changing cir- 
cumstances and in furtherance of the 
policy of the United Nations to build 
up an effective collective security 
system.” 


Committee Groups Meet 


Meanwhile, frequent closed meet- 
ings have been held by the Collective 
Measures Committee's sub-groups. 
These are the Sub-Committee on 
Economic and Financial Measures, 
which has been considering various 
background papers submitted by the 
Secretariat; the Sub-Committee on 
Political Measures, which has been 
examining a tentative list of possible 
political measures, also prepared by 
the Secretariat; and the Working 
Group on the Panel of Military Ex- 
perts, which has been discussing the 
nature and general functions of such 
a panel. 


Colombia Infantrymen 
Arrive In Korea 


Troops of the first Latin Ameri- 
can country to send ground forces 
to Korea landed on June 16 at a 
Korean port. More than a thou- 
sand in number, they were infantry- 
men of Colombia’s regular army 
who had volunteered for United Na- 
tions duty. The battalion and its 
commander, Lieutenant - Colonel 
Jaime Polania, were greeted by Mian 
Ziaud Din, of Pakistan, Chairman 
of the United Nations Commission 
for the Unification and Rehabilita- 
tion of Korea; Syngman Rhee, Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Korea; 
United States Ambassador John 
Muccio; the Republic of Korea’s 
Foreign Minister, Pyun Young Tai; 
Lieutenant-General John B. Coulter, 
General Ridgway’s personal repre- 
sentative to the Commission; UNCURK 
representatives, and others. 

The troops boarded trucks en 
route to a training center. They had 
already undergone eight weeks of 
special training before leaving Co- 
lombia. 








Basic Conditions for a Rational World Order 





ECRETARY-GENERAL Trygve 
Lie reiterated his appeal for 

pressing on toward a peaceful world 
community of peoples in speeches 
given in America and Europe be- 
tween June 8 and 18, 

On June 7, the Secretary-General 
sent greetings and best wishes to the 
first group of wounded Greek sol- 
diers who returned to their homeland 
from service in Korea. The Greek 
Infantry Battalion there was helping 
to repel aggression and to restore 
international peace and security, he 
said, and he deeply appreciated its 
gallant exploits. 

The next day, Mr. Lie addressed 
a luncheon in New York of the 
United Nations Correspondents As- 
sociation, and on June 11 he gave 
an address at the commencement 
exercises at Swarthmore College in 
Pennsylvania. On the night of June 
16, he flew to Paris where, on June 
18, he addressed the opening meet- 
ing of the sixth General Conference 
of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 
It was the first time he had attended 
a session of this Conference. 

While in Paris, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral discussed with French Govern- 
ment officials final arrangements for 
the holding of the sixth regular ses- 
sion of the General Assembly there 
later this year. On June 21, he left 
for Copenhagen for a visit en route 
to his home in Norway for a brief 
vacation. 


Remarks to Correspondents 


In his remarks to the United Na- 
tions Correspondents Association, 
Mr. Lie said that he thought that 
this was a good time—almost a year 
after the war began in Korea—“to 
take stock and see where we stand.” 
The tide of battle had flowed back 
and forth, but now the attack had 
been repelled and pushed back across 
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Secretary-General Calls for Fearless Confidence 


To Build on United Nations Foundations 


the thirty-eighth parallel, and the 
United Nations collective action had 
demonstrated that aggression did 
not pay. 

Mr. Lie recalled his Ottawa speech 
of June 1, in which he had submitted 
that the time had come for a new 
effort to end the fighting. He had 
also said that if a cease-fire could 
be arranged approximately along the 
parallel, then the main purpose of 
the Security Council resolutions of 
June 25 and 27 and July 7, 1950, 
would have been fulfilled, provided 
the cease-fire was followed by nego- 
tiations leading to the restoration of 
peace and security in the area, Also 
he had stated that the way was open 
for a cease-fire if the North Koreans 
and their supporters would now indi- 
cate their readiness to join with the 
United Nations in stopping the 
bloodshed. 

“I have been very pleased with the 
response to that statement I have 
received from the United Nations 
delegates and from many _ other 
sources,” Mr. Lie added. “There 
should be no question anywhere 
about the desire of the United Na- 
tions to bring the fighting to a close 
on honorable terms. 

“We must never forget that the 
objective of the United Nations for- 
ces in Korea is to win something 
much more important than a war. 
It is to win a victory for collective 
security against future wars every- 
where by repelling the aggression in 
Korea and restoring peace and secur- 
ity there. 

“A cease-fire approximately along 


the thirty-eighth parallel, with all the. 


requisite safeguards, would be a long 
step forward to such a victory. But, 
of course, a cease-fire cannot be 
brought about unilaterally. I have 
heard no expression from the other 
side—not so far. 

“We do not know what is in the 
minds of the North Koreans and 


their supporters. We do not yet 
know whether they would welcome 
or reject a cease-fire. 

“In these circumstances, the ques- 
tion arises as to what further steps, 
if any, the United Nations might 
take now toward bringing the fight- 
ing to an end. That is, of course, 
a matter for the Member govern- 
ments to decide. I know they are 
consulting about the situation, and I 
have had a number of talks with 
delegates about it, too. You will 
understand that I would not wish to 
say anything in detail today that 
would in any way embarrass these 
consultations.” 


Address to Graduates 


The Secretary-General told the 
Swarthmore gathering that he could 
not give assurance that a third world 
war, now or in the future, could be 
avoided, but he set forth his beliefs 
on the steps that could be taken to 
avoid it. 

First of all, the United Nations 
must be used by the Member govern- 
ments, with the active support of 
their peoples, as the main instru- 
ment of preventing war and of mak- 
ing the world a better place to live 
for the hungry, the destitute, and 
the oppressed. 

“I see no other present alterna- 
tive,’ he added. “The United Na- 
tions—with its worldwide Member- 
ship and its universal goals—re- 
mains, even more today than in 
1945, the only hope we have for 
preventing an otherwise hopelessly 
divided world from tearing itself 
apart in violent convulsions that will 
spare nobody from disaster.” 

To make the United Nations 
strong enough to prevent war re- 
quired a strong and reliable system 
of collective security against armed 
aggression in all circumstances and 
anywhere in the world. The first step 
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had been taken in Korea. Further 
steps were now being taken under 
the General Assembly’s “Uniting for 
Peace” resolution. And it was vitally 
important, Mr. Lie added, that the 
recommendations in that resolution 
receive the vigorous and affirmative 
response from the Member countries 
that the emergency required. 

The second and equally necessary 
use of the United Nations was as the 
main instrument of Member govern- 
ments for adjusting and conciliating 
the conflicts that endangered peace. 
Here, again, Mr. Lie referred to his 
Ottawa speech and asserted that no 
possible opportunity should be ne- 
glected for opening conversations 
toward a cease-fire in Korea approxi- 
mately along the thirty-eighth paral- 
lel, as a first step in negotiations 
leading to the restoration of peace 
and security in the area. 

Also, no opportunity should be 
neglected for reducing tensions and 
making progress toward settlements 
in other parts of the world. 

“The United Nations,” he stated, 
“is almost the only place left where 
all points of views are represented. 
The Security Council remains the 
organ charged with the primary—al- 
though not the sole—responsibility 
for the maintenance of international 
peace under the Charter. 

“If we are to be successful in 
preventing a third world war, we 
should seek new ways to use the 
Security Council as much as possible 
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as a place for quiet exploration and 
negotiation of conflicting positions, 
as well as for public debate.” 

That was the purpose behind his 
proposal for special meetings of the 
Council twice a year, attended by the 
foreign ministers or heads of gov- 
ernments. 

The third field in which Mr. Lie 
believed the vital interests of the 
Member states required them to 
make the United Nations the pri- 
mary instrument of their foreign 
policies was that of economic devel- 
opment and social progress. 

His recent visits to the Middle 
East and Latin America had con- 
firmed his belief that a greatly ex- 
panded United Nations program of 
technical and financial assistance for 
economic development was urgently 
needed in the so-called under-devel- 
oped regions of the world. He 
stressed that it should be a United 
Nations program, for through the 
United Nations the Member govern- 
ments had embarked on the greatest 
of all endeavors—the building of a 
genuine world community of peoples. 

“In the field of co-operative action 


RAOUL AGLION (left), Principal Secretary 
of UNSCOB, greeting the first Greek 
wounded to return from Korea, in the name 
of the Secretary-General. (Right) The 
group of wounded members of the Greek 
Expeditionary Corps in Korea after disem- 
barking at Piraeus, the port of Athens, 
on June 7. They were greeted with flowers 
by citizens. 








for economic and social develop- 
ment,” he said, “we have one ot 
our greatest opportunities to break 
with the past—the past of imperial- 
ism and of the exercise of power 
for purposes of domination — in 
favor of the concept of world com- 
munity in which all peoples partici- 
pate on a basis of equal rights.” 

Mr. Lie remarked that more than 
500,000,000 people had won inde- 
pendence within a five-year period 
and that three times that number 
were stirring and searching for roads 
that would lead them from despair- 
ing poverty to higher standards of 
living, wider freedom of opportunity, 
and better security against hunger 
and disease. In such a situation, 
there was serious danger that impa- 
tience and desperation might lead 
to violent upheavals in many parts 
of the world. The way to prevent 
Or minimize such disasters lay in 
wise and bold action by the com- 
munity of nations to give tangible 
hope of progress to all these peoples 
by the peaceful processes of United 
Nations help. 

“I hope,” he added, “that the con- 
sideration of the whole problem of 
economic development to be under- 
taken by the Member governments 
in the Economic and Social Council 
this summer and by the General As- 
sembly next winter will lead to con- 
structive action on a much broader 
scale than before—action in which 
the United Nations system will have 
a central place. 











“Here again, the Member govern- 
ments need the active understanding 
and support of their peoples before 
they can commit themselves to a 
program of the scope that is clearly 
required.” 

In conclusion, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral urged that all dedicate them- 
selves “to the creation of that peace- 
ful world community which used to 
be a distant dream and has now 
become an urgent necessity.” None 
could afford to become discouraged 
or disheartened. There was a good 
foundation in the United Nations, 
and, although it would take a long 
time, the building of such a com- 
munity had to be and could be 
completed. 


Address in Paris 


To the General Conference of 
UNESCO, Mr. Lie said that all in the 
United Nations family of organiza- 
tions must have sufficient confidence 
in themselves to continue to build 
the foundations of peace without 
being intimidated by the fear of war. 
The disturbances which would con- 
tinue to arise in various parts of the 
world for some time were simply 
an added reason for pressing on with 
the fundamental work of establishing 
the basic conditions for a rational 
world order. They should never be 
considered as a reason for delaying 
or reducing this work. 

International agencies must close 
their ranks against the forces of 
skepticism and despair; their efforts 
should be realistic and for a real 
need; the available resources should 
be concentrated, wisely and econom- 
ically, on the primary tasks; and all 
should keep in step and co-operate in 
working toward common objectives. 

He felt that substantial progress 
had been made in co-ordination as 
well as in weeding out well-inten- 
tioned but ill-advised projects. These 
efforts should continue, but, in so 
doing, creative power and imagina- 
tion should not be stifled. 

Mr. Lie emphasized UNESCO's 
widely varied role in support of the 
total United Nations effort for peace, 
especially in technical assistance for 
economic development and _ social 
progress and in the advancement of 
human rights. In connection with 
technical assistance, UNESCO’s new 
proposal on fundamental education 
had enormous possibilities. 

Although UNESCO had a primary 


responsibility in this field, the new 
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project must be a co-operative one, 
for it touched on fundamental prob- 
lems at the heart of the work of 
other agencies, such as social wel- 
fare, agricultural extension and nutri- 
tion, standards of health, and the de- 
velopment of technical skills and 
skilled manpower. The United Na- 
tions and the agencies had, in fact, 
co-operated with UNESCO in working 
out the plan and were prepared to 
give full support in its execution. 

The project, he believed, should 
provide an opportunity for the agen- 
cies to bring their collective experi- 
ence to bear in many countries at 
the community level—the most basic 
level of social life—on the great 
problems facing the under-developed 
areas. 

Mr. Lie congratulated the Govern- 
ment of Mexico on its initiative in 
assisting UNESCO in establishing the 
first regional fundamental education 





centre at Patzcuaro in Mexico. 

“These early years of the United 
Nations have been and will continue 
to be difficult,” Mr. Lie concluded. 
“But I think we should remember 
that any successes we may have, 
especially in the economic and so- 
cial fields, can lead to greater results 
from future efforts. The work for a 
peaceful world and for better un- 
derstanding among peoples must go 
on in all circumstances, and despite 
all obstacles. In the present stage of 
crisis in the world it is sometimes 
difficult not to become discouraged. 
But if we can maintain a sense of 
perspective, we shall realize that the 
constructive work accomplished in 
the past five years by the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies 
will bear fruit increasingly as time 
passes if we are both patient and 
persistent in carrying forward our 
great task.” 





Director for Palestine Conciliation 
Commission Refugee Office 


In a step to implement the Assem- 
bly’s decisions last December, the 
United Nations Palestine Concilia- 
tion Commission has appointed Hol- 
ger Andersen, of Denmark, as Direc- 
tor of its new Refugee Office, and 
Mr. Andersen has begun his work. 
This Office, according to the Assem- 
bly resolution, will, under the Com- 
mission’s direction, make necessary 
arrangements for the assessment and 
payment of compensation. It will 
work out practicable arrangements 
for implementing the other objectives 
of the Assembly and continue con- 
sultations with the parties concerned 
regarding measures for the protec- 
tion of the rights, property, and in- 
terests of the refugees. 

Mr. Andersen, one of the world’s 
foremost experts on the movement 
of populations, was one of the neu- 
tral members of the Mixed Commis- 
sion for the Exchange of Populations 
between Greece and Turkey and, as 
such, also dealt with problems con- 
nected with the evaluation of prop- 


erties of those exchanged. He is a‘ 


former member of the Danish Par- 
liament and has been a Danish rep- 
resentative to the General Assem- 
bly. 

The new Director will be assisted 
by a committee of experts com- 
posed of John Berncastle, land evalu- 
ation expert; Tewfik Erim, legal ad- 





viser; and Rene Servoise, economic 
adviser. 

In 1948, the General Assembly 
resolved that the Palestine refugees 
wishing to return to their homes and 
live at peace with their neighbors 
should be permitted to do so at the 
earliest practicable date, and that 
compensation should be paid for the 
property of those choosing not to 
return and for loss of or damage to 
property which, under principles of 
international law or in equity, should 
be made good by the governments 
or authorities responsible. 
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The Challenge of 
World Economic Needs 








Proposal for New “Authority for Production and Abundance” 


HE serious and prolonged inter- 

national political situation has 
restricted and slowed down _ the 
activity of the 
United Nations in 
several fields. In 
this respect—and 
in spite of bitter 
battles in Korea 
which we _ hope 
are the last and 
will soon give way 
to the long-await- 
ed truce I am 
full of optimism. 
The salient fact 
which emerges 
from recent events is that the out- 
break of a world war is much more 
difficult now than in the past. There 
are two major obstacles against 
making war: on the one hand the 
conviction held by peoples and gov- 
ernments alike that a new war would 
result in the destruction of humanity 
and on the other the political and 
moral force of the United Nations 
which constitutes an international 
factor without comparison in history. 
It is a fact that no progress can be 
seen in the field of overall and inter- 
national agreement. But it is equal- 
ly true that the efforts to localize 
conflicts and to prevent the spread- 
ing of war are being made from 
different sides. And in this activity, 
witnessed in Indonesia, Palestine, 
Kashmir and Korea, the United Na- 
tions has had a preponderant and in 
some cases decisive influence. In 
each of these cases there was a risk 
that a world-wide conflagration might 
break out. 

Confronted by the serious and pro- 
longed international political crisis, 
there are those who hold the opinion 
that nothing or very little can be ac- 
complished in the field of economic 
co-operation and general economic 
progress. But in international mat- 
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ters, as in national affairs, politics 
and economics are interdependent 
factors and it would be a grave error 
to sit down and hope that the politi- 
cal situation would stabilize and im- 
prove. On the contrary, a vigorous 
economic and social policy will sure- 
ly result in new constructive factors 
which will powerfully help in the 
normalization of political relation- 
ships. Also, the people cannot wait; 
they want to see their vital problems 
solved or at least on the way to being 
solved. 

There is, however, another reason 
for scepticism on the possibilities of 
economic progress and expansion. 
The necessity of building up de- 
fences against aggression has diverted 
efforts and resources that were once 
employed in reconstruction and de- 
velopment. It is to be feared that 
this necessity will hinder the magni- 
ficent efforts of reconstruction and 
technical modernization of the coun- 
tries devastated by the war and the 
great impluse of development in the 
under-developed countries and re- 
gions. Further grave economic con- 
sequences might follow the new de- 
fence expenditures, among them in- 
flation, which is reducing to poverty 
millions of human beings, and 
creates restrictions on international 
trade. 2 

To the extent to which the United 
Nations allays these fears by 
constructive action for economic 
progress, it will strengthen peace 
and world organization. 

What are the questions which 
should be uppermost in the minds 
of the organizations of the United 
Nations in this difficult hour? 

Even if the whole world is not 
ready to co-operate fully, it is neces- 
sary to reject solutions depending 
upon the destiny of one continent or 
of one region of the world. The Re- 
gional Economic Commissions of 


By Hernan Santa Cruz 


President, Economic and Social Council 


the United Nations have always 
borne this in mind. They have not 
betrayed their duty, which is to work 
in a region for world interests. Nor 
can one deny to a country its right 
to insist on its national problems or 
prevent it from reiterating a proud 
concept of national sovereignty. But 
there is no country which can con- 
vince the international community 
that it is possible to arrive at per- 
manent and satisfactory solutions 
within the geographical confines of 
nation or continent. 

Another big error is that of at- 
tempting to study and solve the 
problems from the exclusive view- 
point of the industrial countries, 
rather than from that of the under- 
developed countries. If the industrial 
and technically developed countries 
were to think only in terms of secur- 
ing raw material, they would not 
only limit their own progress but 
would weaken the prosperity of 
countries which produce strategic 
raw material. 

Given this premise of the necessity 
of acting according to universal 
criteria, and not restricting oneself 
to definite zones or groups of coun- 
tries which have common. char- 
acteristics, there are two fundamental 
tasks for the United Nations and 
of all its dependent organizations in 
the economic field—one which I 
would call an emergency task and 
the other a permanent and long-term 
one. 


The Emergency Problem 


The most urgent of the present 
problems and one which demands 
the most immediate attention from 
all organizations of the United Na- 
tions is the problem of hunger, 
which assails numerous regions of 
the world and afflicts millions of 
human beings. We have a concrete 
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and grave example in the case of 
India. This is not the moment to 
expound theories to explain the 
cause of this famine. The impor- 
tant thing is to mobilize the inter- 
national community for bringing im- 
mediate help to these peoples, to 
mobilize all the organizations of the 
United Nations and __ specialized 
agencies. 

It is not a question of philanthropy 
nor of international charity. It is a 
matter of the fundamental obliga- 
tions which result from the Charter 
of the United Nations and from its 
new concept of collective economic 
security based on the interdependent 
solidarity of all the peoples of the 
world. All the economic studies and 
even all the concrete actions aiming 
at solving important problems have 
to yield before the reality of this 
great food shortage which jeopardizes 
the existence of millions of human 
beings and endangers the survival of 
the international community. There 
is as much reason for the world to 
mobilize against such a threat as to 
mobilize against armed aggression. 

It seems to me that the Economic 
and Social Council during its session 
should tackle this problem and so 
should the General Assembly. The 
Regional Economic Commissions 
could study, as they did in 1948, the 
way in which they, or the countries 
of which they are made up in each 
region, could collaborate in bringing 
about relief of food shortage. This 
would be a concrete task which, if 
fulfilled, could renew the faith of 
world public opinion in the work of 
the United Nations. We should real- 
ize that all economic information 
shows great increases in industrial 
production and little or none at all 
in agricultural production. 


The Long-Range Task 


The last world economic survey 
published by the United Nations tells 
us of a dramatic event: out of 70 
countries surveyed, twelve, which to- 
gether accounted for one-third of 
the total world population, dispose 
of only 4 per cent of the world in- 
come; less than $50 per capita per 
annum. Forty countries, compromis- 
ing almost the other two-thirds of 
the world population, dispose of 15 
per cent of the world income and 
each inhabitant has an income of 
less than $200 per year. The other 
eighteen countries share more than 
80 per cent of the world income. 
In addition, this same survey shows 
that in the last ten years the gap of 
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wealth reflected through income be- 
tween industrial countries and the 
under-developed countries has in- 
creased. It does not seem possible 
to think of a permanent peace, of 
peaceful neighborly relations, or of a 
solidarity of the international com- 
munity if this situation does not 
change fundamentally. I repeat what 
I have expressed on many occasions, 
and what the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations himself has 
stated in his World Economic Sur- 
vey, that the most important long- 
term task which confronts the 
United Nations is the one of reduc- 
ing this gap as much as possible. 
This can only be done through the 
economic development of the under- 
developed countries. 

This is not only important and 
vital for all these countries; it is also 
important for the industrial coun- 
tries. It is not enough to produce. 
It is necessary to have consumer 
markets, and we must realize that 
there was never such a great differ- 
ence between the purchasing power 
of under-developed countries com- 
pared with that of the developed 
countries. This endangers both 
groups of countries and perhaps to 
a greater extent those who, in order 
to live, must sell. 

The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil has insisted, and I think it will go 
on insisting, that the basic economic 
problem consists in developing the 
under-developed countries and bring- 
ing about a new production of goods 
and foodstuffs to be put at the dis- 
posal of the world and, above all, 
in increasing consumption capacity. 
The crisis of 1930 was a crisis of 
under-consumption and not of over- 
production. Today we are faced 
with the obligation of adjusting 
world buying power to the tre- 
mendous production which is pos- 
sible through technical progress. 

I believe that we can consider with 
satisfaction what the Economic and 
Social Council and its dependent 
bodies have realized in the field of 
economic development. They have 
awakened universal concern about 
the problem, they have analyzed and 
defined the facts which determine 
this problem, they have opened the 
way for its solution, they have 
started on programs—limited but ef- 
fective—such as that of technical as- 
sistance. Now it is a question of 
giving bold and decisive impulse, 
especially in the matter of financing. 
It seems to me that the Regional 
Economic Commissions have a very 
important mission to accomplish in 












this respect and their recommenda- 
tions can be used as an excellent 
basis for future action by the Coun- 
cil, which already has adequate tech- 
nical studies, amongst them the re- 
cent report of five economists of 
world-wide reputation. 


Continuation of the ECE 


Il am convinced that these com- 
missions have to be maintained and 
reinforced. Bodies like the Economic 
Commission for Europe, working 
under extremely difficult conditions, 
have succeeded in obtaining positive 
results in the field of concrete action 
and, in addition, have developed 
into an efficient centre of economic 
study and research with a perma- 
nent technical staff equipped for 
carrying out a task of far-reaching 
importance whenever political condi- 
tions make it possible. 

Nobody can overlook the fact that 
the world lives in a time of great 
worry and anxiety and of desire for 
progress. New peoples claim their 
part in an active international life 
and millions of human beings de- 
mand decent living conditions. Faced 
with this reality the nations which 
hardly five years ago solemnly 
pledged to act individually or collec- 
tively in order to reach “higher 
standards of living, full employment 
and conditions of economic and so- 
cial progress and development,” with 
“a view to the creation of conditions 
of stability and well being which are 
necessary for peaceful and friendly 
relations among nations,” cannot 
continue in a lukewarm, routine and 
bureaucratic way. The moment in 
which we are living, the great dan- 
gers which threaten the peace de- 
mand from all of us boldness and 
imagination. Imagination is a virtue 
which should have been mentioned 
in the Charter. And all Member 
states should make great imaginative 
efforts to make international col- 
laboration as dynamic and effective 
as it has to be in order to meet the 
problems of the day. 

We have attached great import- 
ance to the study and analysis of 
economic and social problems. We 
have carried out useful and neces- 
sary work. Our organization will 
have to go on insisting on this aspect, 
but we need to add to the work of 
the United Nations a practical, posi- 
tive and realistic sense and enter the 
field of concrete achievements. And 
it is in the search for this road that 
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I believe we have to put the greatest 
amount of imagination and boidness. 
We have a vast and complicaied 
executive machinery: the various 
specialized agencies. *They are in 
general efficient and their radious of 
action is considerable. But their 
work is dispersed and inefficiently co- 
ordinated. In addition, there is a 
whole field of activity which escapes 
the reach of the specialized agencies; 
for example, the difficulties en- 
countered by the International Trade 
Organization in getting started. 

The team of experts which has 
prepared the report on “Measures 
for the Economic Development of 
Under-Developed Countries” rec- 
ommends in general to establish an 
“International Development Author- 
ity,” in order to assist the under- 
developed countries in the prepara- 
tion, co-ordination and execution of 
their programs of development and 
to distribute amongst them grants 
in aid for specified aims; to ascertain 
the correct use of these grants and 
to carry out studies and collect in- 
formation on the progress of the 
programs. These recommendations 


are the boldest and most imagina- 
tive of the solutions suggested. 

But the problem goes deeper than 
looking for a solution limited to a 
few aspects of economic develop- 
ment. I believe that we lack an or- 
ganization which would deal with the 
great problems of world production 
and consumption as a whole: which 
would direct and give help to the 
countries for this immense task of 
tremendous proportions which con- 
sists increasing the agricultural, 
mineral and industrial production of 
the world with a view to satisfying 
the vital needs of the population of 
the five continents, which would con- 
tribute towards increasing the pur- 
chasing power of the consumer and 
would promote the exchange of 
products and goods. 

It is not a question of a new or- 
ganization which would add _ itself 
to those already existing, but of an 
organization which would result 
from rationalization and a merger of 
some of the activities of existing or- 
ganizations, whether in the field of 
food and agriculture, or reconstruc- 
tion and financial assistance for the 


Towards New Refugee Convention 


Plenipotentiaries of several states, 
both Members and non-Members of 
the United Nations, will meet in 
Geneva on July 2 to complete and 
sign a revised convention on refu- 
gees and stateless persons. 

The decision to convene this con- 
ference was taken by the General 
Assembly last December. The Assem- 
bly considered a draft Convention 
Relating to the Status of Refugees 
and a Protocol on Statelessness pre- 
pared by an ad hoc committee of the 
Economic and Social Council. It re- 
vised a definition of the term “refu- 
gee” submitted by the Council. 

The Assembly then decided to for- 
ward to the conference the draft and 
the revised definition of refugees to 
whom the Convention will apply 
and called upon the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees to 
participate in its work. 

The definition of a refugee will 
form Article 1 of the draft Conven- 
tion. The other 39 Articles, grouped 
under six chapters, deal with the 
juridical status of refugees; condi- 
tions under which they may practise 
professions in their countries of resi- 
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dence; their welfare; administrative 
measures relating to freedom of 
movement, identity papers; travel 
documents, expulsion, and natural- 
ization. 


Statelessness 


The draft Convention which the 
Conference will consider applies only 
to refugees some of whom are state- 
less, some possessing a nationality. 
But many persons are stateless who 
cannot be classified as refugees and, 
in consequence, do not come under 
the protection of the Convention, in 
spite of the fact that in many re- 
spects they suffer from the same 
handicaps as refugees. For this rea- 
son a draft Protocol, designed to im- 
prove their status, will be considered 
by the Conference. This enumerates 
certain specific provisions in the 
draft Convention on the Status of 
Refugees which the signatory states 
will bind themselves to apply to 
stateless persons also, “pending a 
more special solution of the prob- 
lem of such persons.” 


economic development, — technical 
progress or the increase and improve- 
ment of manpower. This organiza- 
tion might be called the “United 
Nations Authority for Production 
and Abundance.” The name itself 
would make the people understand 
its aim and spirit and create the in- 
dispensable enthusiasm for interna- 
tional action which has lain dormant 
because of the slowness and the 
bureaucratic character of many ef- 
forts up to now. Also the lack of 
adequate information on what is 
done and what is planned has weak- 
ened the support of public opinion. 
The willingness of all nations to 
further economic co-operation in 
this manner will provide the best 
proof of their desire to find a solu- 
tion to the grave political tension. 


Unified Command Appeals 
for More Ground Troops 


The need for additional ground 
troops for the collective effort in 
Korea is emphasized in a communi- 
cation to the Secretary-General on 
June 21 from the United States, act- 
ing in its capacity as the Unified 
Command. 

Extensive bilateral conversations 
in connection with the problem have 
been conducted and are continuing 
with various Members of the United 
Nations, particularly those which 
have already contributed armed 
forces, it says, but, in order to fur- 
ther these efforts, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral is requested to impress the need 
on those Members which previously 
replied favorably to the Security 
Council’s resolutions of’ June 25 or 
27, 1950, but which have not yet 
contributed armed forces. 

“There is a real need for addi- 
tional forces from Member states in 
the light of massive Chinese com- 
munist concentrations in the area 
and of their continuing aggression,” 
the communication continues. It 
therefore asks the Secretary-General 
to appeal for immediate considera- 
tion toward making “an initial con- 
tribution of ground forces of sub- 
stantial character, consonant with 
their respective capabilities and 
other responsibilities.” 

Further, it is requested that Mem- 
ber governments be asked to notify 
the Secretary-General of offers in 
general terms, with details to be ar- 
ranged between them and the Uni- 
fied Command. 
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Economic Expansion A Key Problem 


In Somaliland 





Council Reviens Italy's First Report On Trust Territory 


co satisfaction with prog- 
ress achieved during the initial 
stages of Italy’s administration of 
Somaliland has been expressed by 
a majority of members of the Trus- 
teeship Council. Criticism during the 
Council’s examination of the first 
administrative report on the terri- 
tory, completed on June 14, centered 
largely on educational services, the 
choice of a language of instruction, 
and some aspects of political devel- 
opments since Italy assumed its ad- 
ministration at Mogadiscio on April 
1, 1950. The report reviewed events 
from that time until the end of 1950 
(see the BULLETIN, Vol. X, No. 12). 

Somaliland differs from other 
Trust Territories in two important 
respects: it is to become independent 
in ten years and it has a United 
Nations Advisory Council to assist 
the Administering Authority. Gio- 
vanni Fornari, Italy’s Special Repre- 
sentative to the Trusteeship Council, 
drew attention to these features in 
his Opening statement to the Council 
on June 8. The initial period, he 
said, had proved the value of con- 
tinuous, direct and trustful co-opera- 
tion between all the authorities con- 
cerned. 


Main Problems 


Mr. Fornari cited four main prob- 
lems on the difficult road to inde- 
pendence: the low cultural level of 
the Somalis; their lack of political 
maturity; their backward social struc- 
ture; and the backward economic 
conditions of the territory. The most 
advanced of the indigenous people 
barely had a primary education and 
only a few possessed any secondary 
education. During the first year of 
Trusteeship, however, the number of 
teachers had been more than doubled; 
the number of classes had increased 
from 100 to 267; and the number 
of students from 2,826 to over seven 
thousand. The Administration had 
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established an arts and craft school, 
a secondary school and an admin- 
istrative and political school for 
Somali officials. A complete educa- 
tional plan was being studied. 

The social structure was tribal, 
most of the people being nomadic 
shepherds. These people had come 
suddenly into contact with sophisti- 
cated people enjoying a higher stand- 
ard of living. New currents of social 
thought were beginning to grow. 
Some were in a hurry to change 
everything so as to be able to attain 
the standard of living which they 
saw among their masters. 

However, Mr. Fornari felt that it 
would be a serious and irreparable 
error to destroy the tribal organiza- 
tion before it could be replaced by 
a different one. The gradual evolu- 
tion of the tribal system towards a 
form of territorial organization 
should be encouraged. A_ policy, 
tending to shift the centre of the 
social structure from the tribe to the 
village should be furthered. At the 
same time a territorial organization 
should be created wherever possible 
in the towns and villages. The newly 
constituted Territorial Council and 
Residency Councils, as well as the 
Municipal Councils now being set 
up, were the first elements of the 
new type of organization which 
should supersede the tribal system. 

Closely linked with these political 
and social questions were the crucial 
problems of economics and finance. 
In this sphere Mr. Fornari pointed 
out that more than half of the 
civilian expenses were being defrayed 


by the Italian budget. Expenditures , 


for the fiscal year of 1951-52 totalled 
55,907,454 Somalos, as against a 
total income of 25,380,130 Samalos. 
The Italian state was contributing 
30,527,324 Somalos. (A Somalo 
equals an East African shilling and 
there are 7.3 Somalos to the U.S. 
dollar.) Expenses for the Territorial 
Security Corps were entirely defrayed 


by the Italian State which also cov- 
ered expenses for the training of 
local military units, communications 
and ports services, and the manage- 
ment of such things as navigation 
facilities. 

This problem, the Special Repre- 
sentative emphasized, was not only a 
matter of revising local sources of 
income, but one of developing the 
economy as a whole. For that purpose 
it was necessary to import capital. 
Contributions from international fi- 
nancial organizations might consti- 
tute a very special source of assist- 
ance and, in this respect, Italy hoped 
to secure the help of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies. 
As regards private capital no Italian 
or foreign group was at present in a 
position to make great investments in 
Somaliland. If confidence could be 
created, that vested interests and ac- 
quired rights would be protected in 
the new Somali state, then the pres- 
ent state of affairs might be remedied. 
Some form of international guar- 
antee for private capital, covering 
a period longer than the one con- 
templated for Trusteeship, would 
strengthen confidence, encourage the 
investment of private capital and 
create a favorable atmosphere for 
international economic aid to the 
territory even after the end of the 
Trusteeship phase. 


“Age-old Problems” 


The Council’s next four meetings 
were devoted to a detailed examina- 
tion of the report, during which the 
Special Representative was ques- 
tioned on every aspect of life and 
prospects in Somaliland. Much of the 
discussion centered on the territory's 
economic problems and __ several 
members were concerned over the 
fact that Italy was contributing more 
than half of the total expenditures 
in the country. Sir Carl Berendsen, 
of New Zealand, observed that the 
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age-old problem of turning a primi- 
tive economy into a trading or de- 
veloped economy, and of persuading 
a people that it was better for them 
to take regular employment than to 
“enjoy God’s sunshine and go fish- 
ing” were very apparent in Somali- 
land. What would happen in Somali- 
land, he wondered, when there was 
no longer a rich uncle. Ten years 
was a very short time in which to 
turn a backward land—dependent 
for over half its revenue upon outside 
aid—into a viable, economically bal- 
anced state. How was this to be done 
and what would happen at the end 
of the ten-year period of Trustee- 
ship? Had any arrangements been 
made to further the possibility of 
technical assistance through the 
United Nations? 


Technical Assistance 


A draft technical assistance agree- 
ment had been drawn up but this 
was only in the nature of a formal 
framework, said Mr. Fornari. The 
technical assistance program for 
Somaliland was a very limited one 
but he thought there might be some 
fields in which the United Nations 
might pave the way for capital in- 
vestments. That was’ the important 
thing. 

Since cattle raising is a principal ac- 
tivity, Sir Carl asked whether a meat 
industry was feasible. Somaliland 
was very wealthy in cattle, said Mr. 
Fornari, but the people considered 
cattle in the same way as the peas- 
ants in some European countries con- 
sidered their mattresses. They never 
dreamed of selling their cattle for 
money. However, possibilities of es- 
tablishing a meat canning industry 
were being considered but, once 
again, the scale would be very small. 

Sir Carl then inquired whether 
the establishment of sixteen bureaus, 
six regional organizations and 27 
residencies might not represent over- 
departmentalization for such a simple 
state as Somaliland. The British or- 
ganization which had preceded the 
Trusteeship regime in Somaliland 
had, said Mr. Fornari, several more 
or less independent bureaus. On tak- 
ing over the administration Italy 
decided to retain these as they were. 
This was for two reasons: first, be- 
cause independent Somaliland would 
need ministries or departments, each 
one with a competence parallel to 
that of the present bureaus; and sec- 
ond because the system adopted per- 
mitted greater mobility. 
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The Special Representative ex- 
plained that the Residency Councils 
were composed not only of the tribal 
chiefs but also of representatives of 
the two main political parties—the 
Somali Youth League and the Con- 
ferenza Party—as well as_ village 
market chiefs, supervisors, and 
notables representing economic and 
cultural interests in the territory. The 
members of the councils were show- 
ing a remarkable interest in public 
affairs and there was a slow but defi- 
nite progress toward political ma- 
turity. 

Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium, 
asked about the newly established 
School of Political Administration. 
The educational level of students en- 
tering the new school was that of 
primary school graduates, said the 
Special Representative. All candi- 
dates had had to show some general 





knowledge and culture, and all had 
had elementary schooling. Teaching 
methods were based on those used 
in Italian universities. Some of the 
40 students were about forty years 
old and about half were members of 
the Somali Youth League. The stu- 
dents of the school might be regarded 
as the elite of the country. The aim 
was to train officials in a three-year 
course to take over leading posts in 
the Administration — executive as 
wellas technical positions. A grad- 
uate might be assigned as an assist- 
ant to a bureau chief and later be- 
come a chief or administrator. The 
school was still in the experimental 
stage. 

Francis B. Sayre, of the United 
States, wanted more information re- 
garding the acts of violence which 
had taken place following the trans- 
fer of authority in the territory in 


MEMBERS OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR SOMALILAND in informal discussion with 


Giovanni Fornari, Administrator of the territory. 


Left to right: Dr. E. de Holte Castello, of 


Colombia; Mr. Fornari, Salah-el-din Fadel Bey, of Egypt; and Victorio D. Carpio, of the Philip- 
pines. The Advisory Council was established by the General Assembly to aid and advise Italy 
in its administration of Somaliland and its headquarters are in Mogadiscio. 
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April, 1950. Mr. Fornari said that 
during the first month of Italy’s ad- 
ministration there had been several 
outbreaks of collective violence in 
certain parts of Somaliland. The 
clashes had taken place between po- 
litical groups, some of which had 
opposed Italian administration. From 
the outset the Administration had 
taken steps to promote free speech 
for all parties and had treated all 
factions equally. Tribal considera- 
tions had also been involved, par- 
ticularly at Baidoa where a tribal 
group called the Darots had been 
opposed to Italian administration. 
This group had been anxious to re- 
tain control over the local political 
situation and were ready to resort to 
force if necessary. Other tribal groups 
had resented such attempts at dom- 
ination and disorder had broken out. 
Fortunately, the police were able to 
intervene and localize the trouble. 


Greater Co-Operation 


Since last May no further collec- 
tive violence had occurred and the 
people were now convinced of the 
Administration’s good _ intentions. 
There was evidence of greater co- 
operation among the various political 
parties which augured well for the 
territory’s future, he said. 

Answering W. A. C. Mathieson, 
of the United Kingdom, the Special 
Representative said that three thou- 
sand Somalis were now employed in 
the Administration, including 900 in 
executive or legislative capacities. In 
a circular issued in March he had 
asked all commisariats, residencies 
and departments to train their Somali 
employees for more _ responsible 
duties and detailed projects: had al- 
ready been received for increasing 
Somali participation in the technical 
and police services. 

With regard to the Residency 
Councils, the Special Representative 
explained that the proportion of 
groups represented on them varied 
from district to district, in accordance 
with the number of tribes, villages, 
markets and political parties. The 
only limitation was that the number 
of notables should-not exceed that 
of tribal chiefs. The latter were auto- 
matically members of the councils, 
as were village and market chiefs 
and representatives of local political 
parties. The notables were selected 
by the Resident, with the approval 
of the Central Administration which 
examined complaints relating to the 
council and had power to alter deci- 
sions of the Resident. 
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A RAILWAY 
DISAPPEARED. ... 


During the examination of the 
Somaliland report A. A. Soldatov, 
of the U.S.S.R., asked for informa- 
tion about the installations and roll- 
ing stock of a railway between Mo- 
gadiscio and Villaggio Duca degli 
Abruzzi which, he said, had unac- 
countably disappeared. He _ under- 
stood the railway had been about 
80 kilometres in length and won- 
dered how it had “evaporated.” 
Also, how did the Administering 
Authority settle property compensa- 
tion involved in such a _ disap- 
pearance? 

This was a wartime event and 
during the war “many things dis- 
appeared and others were de- 
stroyed,” said Mr. Fornari. Ques- 
tions like this had been settled by 
treaties concluded at the close of 
hostilities and the Administering 
Authority in Somaliland bore no 
responsibility in the matter. He 


could not comment further on the 
subject. 





The Special Representative next 
replied to a series of political ques- 
tions submitted by the U.S.S.R. rep- 
resentative, A. A. Soldatov, who was 
particularly interested in the con- 
tinuation of laws which had been 
promulgated in the territory prior to 
the Second World War. Since it 
could not immediately enact a whole 
new legislation for the territory, the 
Italian Government had decided to 
retain for the present legislation 
which had applied under the British 
administration, said Mr. Fornari. The 
Administration was, however, taking 
definite steps to replace the old legis- 
lation by new laws. For example, the 
Act governing mining concessions 
was found to clash with terms of the 
Trusteeship Agreement and a new 
law had been drafted. This was sub- 
mitted to the Advisory Council and 
the Territorial Council for their com- 
ments. No land concessions would 
be made until new legislation now 
being prepared came into force. The 
question of an organic law for the 
territory was at present being con- 
sidered by the Italian Government. 


Political Groups 


Asked about the views of the po- 
litical groups in the territory, Mr. 
Fornari said the differences between 








the parties had recently become less 
accentuated. All favored rapid prog- 
ress towards independence. The 
Conferenza Party believed it could 
work best through close collabora- 
tion with the Administration, while 
the Somali Youth League had now 
adopted an attitude of constructive 
criticism, as compared with its pure- 
ly negative attitude prior to the ar- 
rival of the Italian Administration. 

Mr. Soldatov noted that, accord- 
ing to the Report, new political forces 
had emerged after the war which 
had expressed a desire to break with 
tradition and achieve a more modern 
way of life. He thought it strange 
that such progressive elements should 
have been allocated only seven seats 
on the Territorial Council, as against 
21 allocated to the backward tribal 
system. This proportion of seats had 
been recommended by the Advisory 
Council itself, said Mr. Fornari. It 
was essential to avoid too sudden a 
disruption of the tribal system which 
would lead to chaos and the Terri- 
torial Council had to be representa- 
tive of the country which was still 
predominantly attached to the tribal 
system. The political parties, on the 
other hand, represented only about 
ten percent of the people, although 
they are likely to increase their fol- 
lowing, not only in the towns but 
also in the outlying areas. 


Economic and Social Progress 


Turning to questions of economic 
and social advancement, Mr. Fornari 
informed the Council that so far it 
had not been possible to set up an 
agency representative of the various 
economic activities referred to in the 
Report. All branches of trade were 
represented in a chamber of com- 
merce but the establishment of an 
economic council to foster the ter- 
ritory’s economic development was 
being actively considered by the Ad- 
ministration. 

Noting the unfavorable trade bal- 
ance, Mr. Sayre asked by what meth- 
ods it was planned to increase the 
volume of Somali exports in order 
to remedy the situation. The whole 
question was now being studied, said 
Mr. Fornari who gave examples of 
measures intended to improve the 
quality of the raw hides exported 
from Somaliland — a principal ex- 
port — and to increase production 
of the short staple cotton used for 
indigenous fabrics. A Central Agri- 
cultural Bureau was now studying 
the feasibility of improving existing 
crops and introducing new ones. 
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Mr. Soldatov then asked why culti- 
vation of crops for export had been 
expanded while food production for 
the indigenous population had de- 
creased in 1950, as compared with 
the previous year. It was in the in- 
terests of the indigenous people to 
increase the production of foodstuffs 
for export, said Mr. Fornari. The 
fall in production was due to a 
drought last October-November 
when the rainy season usually be- 
gan. It had been impossible to plant 
crops and there had therefore been 
no second harvest. 

Questioned about land ownership, 
the Special Representative said some 
lands were owned by Italians under 
previous legislation granting prop- 
erty rights, but other lands had mere- 
ly been leased to Italians. With re- 
gard to commercial developments, 
Mr. Fornari pointed out that since 
April 19, 1950, not a single Somali 
trading company had gone out of 
business and the number of licences 
issued to: Somalis had considerably 
increased. 


One Newspaper 


Asked why there was only one 
newspaper — published by the Ad- 
ministration — Mr. Fornari said 
there was no objection to indigenous 
inhabitants or others publishing 
newspapers although, in a country 
like Somaliland, sales were insuf- 
ficient to cover expenses. The Ad- 
ministration planned to enlarge its 
Corriere della Somalia by introduc- 
ing an Arabic section and would 
encourage Somalis to write articles 
for it. Furthermore, various foreign 
newspapers were on sale in the ter- 
ritory, including Indian and Pakistani 
publications and an Aden _ news- 
paper in Arabic. 

Replying to Leon Pignon, of 
France, the Special Representative 
said everything possible was being 
done to further the education of wo- 
men, but there had been some re- 
sistance from the people who were 
averse to having girls attend school. 
Nevertheless, a girls school had been 
established in Mogadiscio. The So- 
malis regarded education as a means 
of attaining national independence 
and also of securing access to pub- 
lic office. Initial enthusiasm for edu- 
cation had tended to decrease in 
some parts of the territory, par- 
ticularly in areas populated by no- 
mads. 

During discussion on educational 
advancement several members ex- 
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pressed @oubts over the decision not 
to use Somali dialects in the schools’ 
language of instruction. 


Somali Language 

The representative of Thailand 
noted that the conversion of Somali 
into a written language would in- 
volve practical difficulties concerned 
with the creation of new characters 
for printing. That was not the only 
difficulty which would arise, said 
Mr. Fornari. It seemed wiser to 
adopt Latin characters to the Somali 
language, as the French, British and 
Italian linguists had attempted to do. 

The Administration had been guid- 
ed by practical considerations in se- 
lecting Arabic as the language of 
instruction explained the Special 
Representative. Arabic was already 
an established language employed in 
religious practice in the territory and 
was widely used in neighboring coun- 
tries. In addition to holding a refer- 
dum to resolve such an important 
question, the Administration had 
consulted both the Advisory Council 
and the Territorial Council on the 
matter. The Territorial Council had 
approved the use of Arabic but 
recommended that Somali should not 
be completely given up. As the equal 
status of the two languages was 
recognized, efforts were being made 





to put Somali into writing and it was 
intended to seek the aid of UNESCO 
in this task. 

Mr. Soldatov was surprised to note 
that only 500,000 Somalos had been 
spent on new schools although 3,- 
500,000 Somalos had been expended 
on the indigenous police force dur- 
ing the same period. Commenting 
on the Administration’s assertion 
that the training of teachers was the 
most vital question in improving edu- 
cational services in the territory, Mr. 
Soldatov felt the real reason for the 
lack of teachers in the territory was 
the poor salaries paid to them. Mr. 
Fornari replied that it was planned 
to double teachers’ salaries during 
the coming school year. (They at 
present received 110 to 440 Somaios 
a month). It was also intended to 
employ 60 more teachers, 35 of 
whom were Somalis who had com- 
pleted their training.  Italian-type 
schools in the territory were open 
to Somali students, most of whom, 
however, preferred to attend Somali- 
type schools where training was more 
in keeping with their own culture. 


Advisory Council’s Functions 


Before turning to a general de- 
bate on the Report the Council held 
a discussion on the functions and 
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powers of the Advisory Council in 
Somaliland, following points raised 
by Victorio D. Carpio, of the Philip- 
pines, one of the three members of 
the Advisory Council. Mr. Carpio 
referred to the question of Somali 
petitions, of which there were three 
classes: those lodged with the Trus- 
teeship Council; those with the Ad- 
visory Council or its individual mem- 
bers; and those submitted directly 
to the Administering Authority. It 
was essential, said Mr. Carpio, to 
try and settle the petitions rapidly 
and effectively, otherwise the indi- 
genous inhabitants would lose their 
faith in the Advisory Council and in 
the United Nations itself. He felt 
that the Trusteeship Council should 
empower the Advisory Council to 
consult with the Administering Auth- 
ority direct on the petitions, in or- 
der to see if they could be settled 
on the spot. While recognizing that 
the Trusteeship Council was _ the 
proper organ to deal with petitions 
he thought the Advisory Council 
should be entitled to discuss peti- 
tions addressed to it, or its members, 
and try to settle them as part of its 
functions in aiding and advising the 
Administration. Any petitions which 
could not be settled on the spot 
would, of course, be referred to the 
Trusteeship Council. 


“Petitions at all Hours” 


Salah-el-din Fadel Bey, Egypt's 
representative on the Advisory Coun- 
cil in Somaliland, said that people 
came to him with their grievances 
and petitions at all hours of the 
day and night, because they knew he 
was a Moslem and they could speak 
to him in Arabic. They looked to 
the Advisory Council for help and 
the prestige of the United Nations 
would suffer if that help was not 
forthcoming. So far the Advisory 
Council had received excellent co- 
operation from the Administering 
Authority and many problems had 
been settled. 

During the ensuing discussion, sev- 
eral members expressed doubts re- 
garding the Council’s competence to 
delegate its powers regarding peti- 
tions to the Advisory Council in 
Somaliland — a body set up by the 
General Assembly. Prince Wan 
Waithayakon, of Thailand, pointed 
out that to give the Advisory Coun- 
cil official authorization to deal with 
petitions would involve a delegation 
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of the Trusteeship Councfl’s pow- 
ers. Under Article 87 of the Char- 
ter only the General Assembly, and 
under its authority the Trusteeship 
Council, were empowered to accept 
petitions and examine them in con- 
sultation with the Administering Au- 
thority concerned. 

Endorsing this view Mr. Ryck- 
mans said it had never been clearly 
defined whether the members of the 
Advisory Council were representing 
the United Nations, or their indi- 
vidual governments. The exact pow- 
ers conferred on the Advisory Coun- 
cil were not quite clear since Ar- 
ticle 8 of the Trusteeship Agreement 
could be interpreted in different 
ways. It was not clear whether the 
Advisory Council could take the 
initiative in giving advice, or 
whether it should wait until it was 
asked for advice by the Administer- 
ing Authority. 

After further discussion the Presi- 
dent, Sir Alan Burns, ruled that as 
no draft resolution had been sub- 
mitted on the subject the matter 
should be considered as closed. The 
Council then proceeded with its gen- 
eral debate on the Somaliland Re- 
port. (See next page for main points). 


Soviet Charges Denied 


Replying to various points raised 
in the debate, Mr. Fornari answered 
the U.S.S.R. representative’s charges 
that the Italian Administration was 
following an anti-democratic policy. 
Somali personnel had not been re- 
placed by Italians. On the contrary 
the number of Italians in the Admin- 
istration had dropped and the num- 
ber of Somalis was increasing. As for 
the assertion that Italians occupied 
the highest posts, Mr. Fornari asked 
how could it be otherwise at a time 
when education in Somaliland was 
on the elementary level. 

With reference to the increase in 
export crops at the expense of domes- 
tic crops, the Special Representative 
considered that the Administration 
should be congratulated on this sit- 


uation. How could a country’s pro- . 


duction be increased without increas- 
ing production of goods destined for 
export? At the same time there had 
been an even greater increase in 
imports during the period under re- 
view. Fears of land alienation were 
also quite unfoundéd. No new land 
concessions had been given, nor any 
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land leases made to non-indigenous 
persons, Expenditures on food had 
increased from 0.60 Somalos_ per 
person per day, to 1.50 Somalos. 

With regard to other allegations, 
Mr. Fornari pointed out that 700 
of the workers in the health services 
were indigenous persons, including 
those working in the fields of yellow 
fever and malaria control. As for 
economic planning, the Administra- 
tion was collecting all useful data 
and he hoped the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Mission, due to 
visit Somaliland in August, would 
help with expert advice and co-oper- 
ation. In conclusion, Mr. Fornari 
pledged Italy’s goodwill and utmost 
co-operation in working for the final 
consummation of Somaliland’s in- 
dependence. His government saw in 
the Council’s expressions of satis- 
faction at its work in Somaliland the 
sympathy felt for Italy in the United 
Nations, “from which body it has 
been unjustly kept apart.” 

This completed the Council’s ex- 
amination of the Somaliland Report 
and, on June 14, the President ap- 
pointed a committee, composed of 
Argentina, China, France and the 
United Kingdom, to draft the Coun- 
cil’s report in the light of the debate 
and members’ observations. Mr. Sol- 
datov strongly objected to the inclu- 
sion of the “Kuomintang” represent- 
ative on the drafting committee and 
insisted on a vote being taken on its 
composition. The four nominated 
representatives were then each ap- 
proved by separate votes and the 
committee as a whole was appointed 
by 11 votes to 1 (U.S.S.R.). 
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Points from Debate on Somaliland 


The following were some of the 
main points made by representatives 
during the Trusteeship Council's gen- 
eral debate on the Somaliland Report. 


AWNI KHALIDY, of Iraq: An immediate 
need is for specific laws which would 
not preclude the promulgation of an 
organic law in the future. The terri- 
tory is governed by pre-war Italian 
laws and various regulations issued by 
the British occupation authorities. Time 
was needed for a comprehensive review 
of all existing regulations but it was 
hoped that this would be carried out 
as soon as possible. The choice of 
Arabic as the language of instruction 
was a good one—it was the language 
of the Koran and an old literature... . 


PIERRE RYCKMANS, of Belgium: Economic 
problems are the most difficult facing 
the Administration. It was wrong to 
argue ‘that the Administering Authority 
could not grant concessions exceeding 
ten years. If it were seen in the future 
that private capital was “somewhat 
frightened” and that no private invest- 
ments were forthcoming, the matter 
should be raised in the Trusteeship 
Council. Attention should be paid to 
educating the mass of the people so 
that they would not become merely an 
instrument in the hands of a small elite. 


HENRI LAURENTIE, of France: Much or- 
ganization and capital would be needed 
to change a semi-desert country into 
one able to maintain itself. It was 
essential to find how various types of 
aid might be forthcoming from Italy 
itself, from ECA, and from the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Program, 
co-ordinating them all to the territory's 
best advantage. 


YU-WAN LIU, of China: There were two 
main problems: first, to help the So- 
malis to overcome handicaps imposed 
by nature and climate through the 
development of irrigation, mechaniza- 
tion and the training of skilled labor. 
Secondly, to help the people adopt less 
nomadic ways of life by sinking more 
wells and teaching them agriculture. 


SIR CARL BERENDSEN, of New Zealand: 
Ten years was a very short time to 
prepare for self-government a people 
composed largely of nomadic~ tribes 
and lacking in politicial experience. It 
was doubtful, in view of present eco- 
nomic and social conditions, whether 
the General Assembly’s mandate could 
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be carried out. Education should not 
be confined to an elite group which 
might create a situation of “a totalitar- 
ian order.” Every effort must be made 
to develop existing industries, promote 
new enterprises, and increase the influx 
of foreign capital. 


DR. MAX HENRIQUEZ URENA, of Dominican 
Republic: The many petitions submitted 
by Somalis showed that the indigenous 
people were free to criticize the Ad- 
ministration. Instead of resorting to 
violence, the people were now express- 
ing their views freely—a great step 
forward in the political evolution of 
Somaliland. 


W. A. C. MATHIESON, of United Kingdom: 
The first aim of economic policy should 
be to make the country reasonably self- 
sufficient in foodstuffs. Attention should 
be paid to the possibility of storing 
food from year to year, thereby re- 
ducing the effects of droughts and 
other natural phenomena. Exports 
would have to be increased with a view 
to obtaining foreign currency. In 
strengthening the internal economic 
structure, the aid of international finan- 
cial institutions should be _ sought. 
There was very little time for that 
task and a plan should immediately 
be drawn up. 


FRANCIS B. SAYRE, of United States: In- 
tensified efforts in the educational field 
were essential for the country’s prog- 
ress. However seemingly justified by 
practical considerations, the omission 
of the inhabitants’ native tongue from 
the language of instruction aroused 
some concern. Possibilities of reducing 
administrative costs, without impairing 
the quality of governmental services, 
should be studied, as well as means 
whereby the Somalis might bear an 
increasing share of governmental costs. 
This was closely linked with the general 
problem of increasing the country’s 
economic stability. 


B. C. BALLARD, of Australia: It was diffi- 
cult to administer the country against 
a background of the short period of 
ten years preceding independence. 
Nevertheless, the foundation for free- 
dom in 1960 had been laid. The prob- 
lem of the language of instruction 
called for urgent action, as the diffu- 
sion of education was at the base of 
informed political life. 


A. A. SOLDATOV, of the U.S.S.R.: The Ad- 
ministering Authority was carrying out 


a policy devoted to the re-establish- 
ment and strengthening of a colonial 
regime in Somaliland. It was an anti- 
democratic policy, involving racial dis- 
crimination and a “crude violation” of 
the interests of the indigenous popula- 
tion. All power was in the hands of 
the administrator and other high Italian 
officials. Many Somalis had been re- 
moved from secondary posts which they 
had occupied in the British adminis- 
tration. Petitions showed that there 
were police raids, arrests and a foster- 
ing of pro-Italian groups. Former Ital- 
ian officials of the Fascist regime were 
being appointed to responsible posts. 
The old system of resident commission- 
ers had been re-established. The So- 
malis had no part in the real govern- 
ment of the country. Instead of foster- 
ing crops for indigenous consump- 
tion, the cultivation of export crops 
was being encouraged, reducing the 
living standards of the indigenous popu- 
lation. Trade was largely in the hands 
of foreign corporations, and land was 
being alienated from the Somalis. Ex- 
penditure for the police corps was 
seven times greater than that for educa- 
tion. The Council should recommend 
increased appropriations for educational 
and health services—both “entirely un- 
satisfactory.” Petitions showed there 
were not enough hospitals and no in- 
digenous physicians in the territory. 


M. C. D. KRIDAKON, of Thailand: It was 
@ mistake to establish the study program 
for Somali secondary schools along 
different lines from the curricula of 
the Italian schools. This system would 
not fit Somali students for higher edu- 
cation advantages offered them abroad. 
When faced with problems of modern- 
izing its administration, Thailand had 
sent its students abroad for all stages 
of education from the primary up- 
wards. Under that system a _ limited 
number of trained people in various 
essential fields was ensured until suffi- 
cient numbers could be trained at home. 


DR. RUDOLFO MUNOZ, of Argentina: Faced 
with many administrative and other 
difficulties, Italy had made a good start 
in Somaliland. The unity and co-opera- 
tion of the Advisory Council should 
play an important part in overcoming 
future difficulties. The language prob- 
lem was one which should be left to 
the free discretion of the Somalis when 
they were in a position to judge and 
choose for themselves. 
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Enemy Told Of “Futile Sacrifices” 


In Its Korean Offensive 





High Casualties C ited in U; nified Command Report 


N intensive campaign designed 

to impress enemy soldiers with 
the futile sacrifice of life called for 
by their leaders in Korea has been 
launched by the United Nations 
Command. This is disclosed in the 
twenty-first report of the United Na- 
tions Command Operations in Korea, 
which was transmitted to the Secre- 
tary-General on June 19. 

Covering the period from May | 
to May 15, the report states that 
millions of leaflets, widely dissemi- 
nated behind enemy lines and along 
the fighting front, have underlined 
the extremely high casualty rate suf- 
fered by the Communist forces in 
their April offensive. The leaflets 
also emphasize the continuing ma- 
terial superiority of the United Na- 
tions forces, as well as the United 
Nations guarantee of humane treat- 
ment for all prisoners of war in Ko- 
rea. More than 388,000,000 of these 
leaflets have been distributed, as of 
May 15, the report states. 

In addition, radio broadcasts in 
the Korean language continue to 
stress the constructive aims of the 
United Nations, to provide world 
news, and to explain the pattern of 
Chinese Communist aggression as 
related to the world-wide Communist 
program of aggression. Recent addi- 
tions to those broadcasts include a 
fifteen-minute program presenting 
pertinent material concerning United 
Nations activities. 


Military Situation 


Dealing with the military situation 
during the period reviewed, the re- 
port stated that United Nations 
ground operations consisted mainly 
of aggressive patrol activities in 
force, designed to gain and maintain 
contact with the enemy, to determine 
his intentions, and to inflict maxi- 
mum casualties. 

The report continued: “The pre- 
ponderance of enemy force is still 
arrayed on the 55-mile front to the 
west of Chunchon, where there ap- 
pear to be twelve to fourteen corps, 
probably totalling more than forty 
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divisions. In the central portion of 
this sector, a dense concentration of 
seven to nine Chinese Communist 
armies are poised on a 22-mile front, 
about fifteen miles to the north and 
north east of Seoul. On the 55-mile 
front from Chunchon to the east, 
there are believed to be only four 
enemy corps in forward areas, of 
which all but one are North Korean.” 


Enemy Build-up 


Reporting a continued enemy 
build-up on the western front, and a 
marked increase in vehicle sightings, 
the Unified Command stated that 
despite the failure of his costly April 
offensive, it was probable that the 
enemy would soon launch another 
attack against the United Nations 
forces. The main effort of such an 
offensive was expected to be directed 
against the central portion of the 
western front. 


Increasing attacks by United Na- 
tions aircraft have been retarding 
the enemy’s movement of ground 
troops and supplies and the employ- 
ment of new radar techniques has 
permitted close-support attacks by 
medium and light bombers during 
bad weather or darkness. Speaking 
of the accuracy of such bombing 
the report added: “Prisoners of war 
tell of an increasing sense of help- 
lessness and futility among Com- 
munist front line units which, hereto- 
fore, have been moving with relative 
freedom at night and in bad weather 
and then concealing themselves dur- 
ing the day.” 

The most concentrated air attack 
of the Korean action took place on 
May 9 when about 300 United Na- 
tions planes bombed and_ strafed 
an undetermined number of enemy 
aircraft on the ground at Sinuiju. 
Extensive destruction was _ inflicted 
in this raid part of a continued air 
campaign to render enemy airfields 
untenable. 

The report also disclosed con- 
tinued patrol and reconnaissance op- 
erations by United Nations naval 
forces in Korean waters and stated 
that the Colombian frigate, A/mir- 
ante Padilla, recently joined the 
United Nations fleet. 


INCREASED AIR OPERATIONS over the Korean battlefront have been reported by the 
United Nations Command. Jet fighter aircraft, playing an important part in these opera- 
tions, are here seen taking off from a United Nations airfield. 
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Syrian Protest Against Resumption 


Of Hula Work 


N the recommendation of the 

Chairman of the Syria-Israel 
Mixed Armistice Commission, Lieu- 
tenant-General William E. Riley, 
United Nations Chief of Staff of the 
Truce Supervision Organization, au- 
thorized resumption of work by the 
Palestine Land Development Com- 
pany, as of June 11, on lands not 
considered subject to dispute in the 
Syria-Israel demilitarized zone. 

After the stoppage of all Hula 
drainage work in the zone in accord- 
ance with the Security Council's 
resolution of May 18, the Chair- 
man of the Commission had investi- 
gated the status of land not under 
dispute on which work had been in 
progress and recommended that re- 
sumption of the work be authorized 
on areas not the property of Arabs. 

General Riley added in his an- 
nouncement on June 9 that the 
Chairman would continue his investi- 
gations in order to obtain agree- 
ment if possible on arrangements 
with Arab landowners to accept 
compensation or an exchange of their 
existing holdings for other lands 
in the zone. If agreement could not 
be reached, the Chief of Staff might 
have to seek further instructions 
from the Council. 

Two days later, Syria protested 
against this action as a measure 
beyond the authority of the Chief of 
Staff. The Council resolution of May 


Chief of Staff Appointed 
Lieutenant-General 


Major-General William E. Riley, 
United Nations Chief of Staff of 
the Truce Supervision Organization 
in Palestine, has, at his own request, 
been placed on the retired list of 
the United States Marine Corps 
after more than 34 years of service, 
it was announced on June 9. At 
the same time, he was appointed 
Lieutenant-General. While being 
subject to recall to active United 
States duty, he will continue as 
United Nations Chief of Staff and 
as a recently appointed member of 
the United Nations Secretariat. 
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18, said Faiz el-Khouri, provided 
that an agreement between the 
parties concerned had to precede any 
resumption of work in any part of 
the zone, irrespective of the owner- 
ship of the land. Furthermore, he 
argued, it was incumbent on the 
Chief of Staff to seek an agreement 
between the parties on implementa- 
tion of the resolution as a whole, 
not piecemeal. Then, in the event of 


failure, the Chief of Staff might seek 
further instructions from the Coun- 
cil. 

In elaboration of this protest the 
next day, Mr. el-Khouri charged 
that General Riley’s “hasty action” 
was a serious error which might 
lead to “very grave consequences.” 
He stated that the assertion that some 
land was owned by Israelis and some 
by Arabs was not based on any 
satisfactory investigation, for the 
Arab landowners were living in con- 
centration camps on Israel territory 
far from their homes, and there were 
no competent authorities or legal 
representatives to point out the 
boundaries of their property. 





Appeal in Egypt- Israel Dispute 


NDER the General Armistice 

Agreement between Egypt and 
Israel, decisions of the Mixed Armis- 
tice Commission were to be based 
on the principle of unanimity so far 
as possible. Otherwise, they were to 
be taken by a majority vote of the 
members of the Commission present 
and voting. On questions of prin- 
ciple, appeal could be made to a 
Special Committee, composed of the 
United Nations Chief of Staff of the 
Truce Supervision Organization and 
one representative each of Egypt 
and Israel, whose decisions were to 
be final. 

On January 16, 1951, such a Spe- 
cial Committee began discussing 
whether the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission had the right to demand that 
Egypt not interfere with the passage 
of goods to Israel through the Suez 
Canal. The Committee met again on 
June 12 to complete the discussion, 
after which the Chief of Staff, Lieu- 
tenant-General William E. Riley, re- 
ported to the Security Council. 


In explanation of his vote with 
Egypt and against Israel in the Spe- 
cial Committee, the Chief of Staff 
said that the action by Egypt was 
clearly “aggressive” and “hostile,” 
but did not necessarily violate the 
provisions of the General Armistice 
Agreement because of the limitations 
imposed on these terms in the Agree- 
ment itself. If, however, he had 
certain knowledge that the interfer- 
ence was being committed by the 
“armed forces” of Egypt, he would 
uphold Israel’s contention. 


While he felt bound to take this 
technical position, he considered 


that Egypt’s action was “entirely con- 
trary” to the spirit of the Agreement 
and, in fact, jeopardized its effective 
functioning. It was certainly never 
contemplated at Rhodes, he added, 
that “an act of blockade or, at least, 
an act undertaken in the spirit of a 
blockade and having the partial ef- 
fect of one” would be continued 
more than two years after the Agree- 
ment had been signed. 

While there was no adequate basis 
for agreeing that the Mixed Armis- 
tice Commission had competence to 
deal with the question, the matter 
could not rest there, General Riley 
asserted: either Egypt must, in the 
spirit of the Agreement, relax its 
practice, or the question must be 
referred to some higher competent 
authority such as the Security Coun- 
cil or the International Court of 
Justice. In the Special Committee, 
therefore, he had strongly requested 
that Egypt desist from the practice. 
He was certain that Egypt had no in- 
tention or desire to continue any 
action that might have a detrimental 
effect on the future operations of the 
Mixed Armistice Commission or on 
the smooth functioning of the Gen- 
eral Armistice Agreement as a whole. 

Commenting on General Riley’s 
views, the Israel delegation in New 
York issued a statement in which it 
agreed that the matter could not rest 
where it was and added that no 
doubt further consideration must fol- 
low in the Security Council. At the 
same time, Israel found it difficult 
to see how an aggressive and hostile 
act by Egypt against Israel could be 
regarded as outside the jurisdiction 
of the Mixed Armistice Commission. 
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The Kalmuc 


I‘ an International Refugee Organization camp at Ingol- 
stadt, Germany, live 700 men, women, and children 
who have so far failed to secure resettlement. They are 
the Kalmucks, the last know descendants of Genghis 
Khan’s “Golden Horde,” which swept over Asia and parts 
of Europe in the thirteenth century. Their very name is a 
corruption of a Russian word meaning “remnant.” 

Information from 1IRO sources indicates that the Kal-' 
mucks are, to day, mainly farmers and cattle breeders, 
though includes intellectuals and technicians. Farming 
has been traditional with them since 1627, when the group} 
German armies. Their religion is Buddhism, which 
migrated from eastern Turkestan to Russia, and settled 
in the steppe between the Volga and the Don. They left 
Russia during the Second World War with the retreating 
German armies. Their religion is Buddhism, which 
they adopted from Tibet, during their normadic life in 
the sixteenth century. Among themselves they speak a 
language resembling Ujgarian, a Turkic language of| 
Central Asia. 

The Kalmucks now living in the Ingolstadt camp can- 
not remain there after 1RO terminates its operations next} 
year. They do not want to be repatriated, nor do they} 


DR. SANDSCHE STEPANOW (left), a physician and lawyer, and 

head of the Ingolstadt group, discusses his people with IRO Director- 

General J. Donald Kingsley. Though he himself could have left, 
he insists on staying and maintaining group unity. 
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THE CHIEF BUDDHIST PRIEST (above) of the camp conducts morning 
prayers with some of the children. With six other priests, he con- 
structed a chapel fitted with vessels kept intact through years of 
wandering. (Below) A policeman instructs three citizens in camp rules. 








Seek a Home 






igol-}) wish to remain in Germany. Their greatest desire is to 
dren} be resettled as a group. Camp leaders hope that some 
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unpopulated spot might be turned over to them so that 
they may pursue their traditional occupations as farmers 
and breeders. They would like, for example, to settle 
in Alaska. 

All efforts for resettlement have failed, so far, mainly 
Kal-' because many countries—including the British Common- 
ders, wealth, the United States, and most South American 
ning, countries—have policies limiting or excluding immigra- 
roup | tion of persons considered as “Asiatics” or “Mongols.” 
hich} To this objection, the Kalmucks point out that they have 
ttled} nothing in common with the Mongols except their original 
left} blook-stock. 
iting Belgium has resettled about 24 as coal miners. Plans 
hich} for settlement in Paraguay were cancelled in May, after 
e in} almost a year of negotiation. 

IK a The Kalmucks. 1RO emphasizes, are self-reliant and 
7 of| energetic people, who would make a useful contribution 

to any country. Director-General J. Donald Kingsley 
can-| says of them, “They are unusually law-abiding, industrious 
next} and gentle people, and their moral and hygienic s*«dards 
they} are far above the average.” 





LEARNING NEW SKILLS: (above, right) Nadia Bageeva, X-ray 
technician; (below, right) Alexeij Bokulow, student bricklayer; 
(below) Kerson Tchurumow, draughtsman. The Kalmuck group also 
includes nurses, veterinarians, electricians, and tailors. 
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THE PRICE OF PEACE 





An A ppratsal by Representatives to the United Nations 


By Selim Sarper 


Permanent Representative of Turkey 
to the United Nations 


T has been argued that war is a 

constituent element of human 
culture. It has been said that just 
as the rule of 
brute force is an 
attribute of prim- 
itive society, war 
is an inalienable 
characteristic of 
our Western civ- 
ilization. I do not 
agree with that 
assertion. I be- 
lieve that war is 
a phenomenon 
which should be 
regarded as a 
problem of our 
modern world, and which must be 
eliminated if mankind is to survive. 
I further believe that war van and 
will be eliminated. For peace is the 
general ideal, the common objective, 
of humanity today. You can ask 
anyone, from the highest statesman 
of the mightiest nation to the hum- 
blest individual in the street, and you 
will invariably get the answer, except 
in pathological cases, that above all 
they want peace. And everyone of 
them will be sincere. 





Yet, we have witnessed, and suf- 
fered from, two of history’s most 
horrible wars in our own genera- 
tion, and a third world war is 
threatening mankind today. It may 
appear paradoxical to say that the 
highest quest of humanity is peace, 
and then practically in the same 
breath add that a new war is pos- 
sible. The explanation is simple: the 
whole world may agree that it wants 
peace, but everybody may not agree 
as to the kind of peace they want. 
Any conqueror could give peace to 
the world, if the free peoples resign 
themselves to slavery and if he is 
allowed to dominate and rule the 
world. 


But there are men, and there are 
nations, who are not willing to have 
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The statements by Selim Sarper 
and Francis Lacoste which appear 
in this issue of the BULLETIN 
are the texts of radio addresses 
delivered by them in a series on 
“The Price of Peace,” produced 
by the United Nations radio as 
part of its “Memo from Lake 
Success” and broadcast through- 
out the world by various national 
radio networks. The BULLETIN 
will print other texts in this series. 





that kind of peace. For us, in the 
free world, peace is not unqualified. 
Peace, yes, but peace with freedom. 
Naturally, peace is our highest ob- 
jective, but not peace at any price. 
We value our rights, our freedoms, 
and our own way of life higher than 
our lives, and we are willing and 
prepared to defend them to the last 
drop of our blood if it is necessary. 
That is why my country, Turkey, is 
prepared to meet any aggression, if 
aggression comes. 


A Practical Approach 


But let us turn to a more practical 
approach and look at the problem 
from another angle. The world is 
made up of soveral sovereign coun- 
tries and nations today. The United 
Nations comprises 60 of these na- 
tions and there are about a score 
outside the organization. Although 
the United Nations, as an organiza- 
tion, is based on the sovereign equal- 
ity of Member nations, no one can 
deny the enormous differences 
among these countries in actuality. 
A few of them are commonly re- 
ferred to as the Great Powers. The 
remaining majority of the United 
Nations are small or medium-sized 
countries at various stages of de- 
velopment economically, technologic- 
ally and socially. The resources and 
potentialities —- both human and 
material — at the disposal of the 
Great Powers are so vast, that in 
case one of them chooses to engage 


(Continued on page 36) 





By Francis Lacoste 


Acting Permanent Representative of France 
to the United Nations 


CONTEMPORARY French 
writer, truly a thinker and 
poet, wrote of the birth, the rise and 
fall of nameless 
and _numberless 
civilizations lost 
in time, of the 
great ages of his- 
tory and of those 
even before the 
dawn of history. 
These ages pro- 
claimed in a fa- 
mous line: “We 
civilizations know 
that we are mor- 
tal” 

Perhaps never 
since man has conquered space and 
time, since science and communica- 
tions have made our earth a single 
entity, have we been so aware in our 
hearts and minds of the instability 
of our scheme of things, the precar- 
ious balance of the international equi- 
librium, the frailty of what we call 
our civilization; never before have 
we been so aware of the fleeting 
moment which is our life and that 


of our children. 


Why is this so? .Not so much be- 
cause the most recent discoveries in 
the realm of physics have given us 
the terrible power to disintegrate mat- 
ter. According to the divine plan 
which rules our world we can at will 
use this power either to destroy or to 
create, either for war or for peace, 
for good or for evil. 

What threatens the happiness of 
those who are blessed with plenty, 
what stifles the hope of the far more 
numerous who suffer in want is the 
gulf that divides our nations, the 
antagonism between our philosophies 
whether religious, economic or so- 
cial. It is most of all, perhaps indeed 
solely, the intolerance, the selfishness, 
the lust of conquest and domination 
of those ambitious men who evolve 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Six States Made 
Eligible to Accede 
To GATT 


Six additional Governments— 
Austria, the German Federal Repub- 
lic, Peru, the Philippines, the Repub- 
lic of Korea, and Turkey—have be- 
come eligible to accede to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 

By the afternoon of June 20, the 
deadline for present contracting par- 
ties to agree to the accession of the 
additional governments, each of the 
six had received more than the two- 
thirds majority required under the 
terms of the Agreement. 

Approval was given for the acces- 
sion of Austria by 27 of the present 
Contracting parties; for the German 
Federal Republic, 26; for Peru, 27: 
for the Philippines, 27; for the Re- 
public of Korea, 25; and for Turkey, 
Zs 

To complete requirements for ac- 
cession, each of the six Governments 
must now sign the Torquay Proto- 
col, a document embodying results 
of tariff negotiations conducted at 
Torquay, England, from September 
1950 to April 1951. The deadline 
for signing is October 21, 1951. If 
all six accede, the General Agree- 
ment will cover a group of countries 
whose trade accounts for about four- 
fifth of the world’s total. 

The 27 contracting parties to the 
General Agreement which have 
signed decisions agreeing to the ac- 
cession of the six Governments are: 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, Ceylon, 
Chile, Cuba, Czechoslovakia (except 
for the Republic of Korea and the 
German Federal Republic), Den- 
mark, Dominican Republic, Finland 
(except for the Republic of Korea), 
France, Greece, Haiti, India, Italy, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, South- 
ern Rhodesia, Sweden, Union of 
South Africa, United Kingdom, 
United States, Burma, and Liberia. 

The Torquay Protocol, which will 
bring into effect the results of 1950- 
51 tariff negotiations, has been 
signed to date by fourteen of the 31 
contracting parties to the Agreement. 
They are: Belgium, Canada, Ceylon, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Dominican 
Republic, France, Greece, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, Southern 
Rhodesia, Sweden, the United States, 
and Burma. 
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This caricature of Ambassador Entezam, President of the General 
Assembly, is by Simon Arboleda, member of the BULLETIN staff. 
Other caricatures by the same artist will appear in forthcoming issues. 
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European Economic Co-operation 





Reviey of the Sixth Session of the Economic 


Commission for Europe 


By Mrs. Karin Kock 


Chairman of the Sixth Session of the Economic Commission for Europe 


ROM May 31 through June 13, 

representatives of nearly every 
government in Europe, as well as 
that of the United States, debated 

s , meee in Geneva the 
problems of the 
European econo- 
my and the tasks 
of economic co- 
operation. This 
public discussion 
took place in the 
annual session of 
the United Na- 
tions Economic 
Commission for 
Europe. While 
there were occa- 
sional scurries into political questions 
which, in my opinion, were outside 
the competence of the Commission, 
the discussion was on a generally 
higher level than that of some prev- 
ious sessions. 

In fact, this session was character- 
ized by an exceptional number of af- 
firmations by both eastern and west- 
ern countries of their sincere desire 
to live and work together in peace. 
Most of the delegations stressed the 
importance of strengthening their 
co-operation with the Commission, 
not only for the economic advantages 
it could bring, but also as a direct 
contribution “to the creation of an 
atmosphere favorable to the develop- 
ment of international relations in 
general.” 

The governments unanimously 
recommended that “the Commission 
should continue its work” of “con- 
structive economic co-operation.” | 
stress this point because it should be 
borne continuously in mind as essen- 
tial for a proper perspective to po- 
litical differences on a number of is- 
sues, 

I should first like to recall that the 
United Nations was created precisely 
because in human society there are 
often differing views on basic issues, 
and because the world needs a place 
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where those views can be frankly op- 
posed, considered, corrected and, 
wherever possible, reconciled, 

The Economic Commission for 
Europe was established within the 
framework of the United Nations as 
a forum where the countries of Eu- 
rope could discuss their economic 
problems and exchange ideas for 
solving them. It was also to be a 
workshop where experts from the 
different countries could negotiate 
agreements on co-operative action to 
strengthen the economic relations of 
the European countries both among 
themselves and with other countries 
of the world, and thus help to im- 
prove the living standards of the Eu- 
ropean people. 


Criticisms and Answers 


The Commission’s annual session 
illustrates this function of a forum 
where ideas are exchanged by the 
governments of several hundred mil- 
lion Europeans who suffered im- 
mense human and material sacrifices 
during a long and frightful war, and 
who are seeking to rebuild their cit- 
ies and improve their conditions of 
life by means of different economic 
and social systems. 

In these circumstances, it was per- 
haps natural that some very pointed 
and highly critical comparisons of 
progress in recovery and economic 
development should have been made 
during the Commission’s annual re- 
view of the economic situation in 
Europe. 

The eastern countries, for exam- 
ple, claimed that the clear super- 
iority of their system was demon- 
strated in the higher rate of progress 
in economic development achieved 
in their countries. They were not 
impressed by the western argument 
that it was easier to show higher 
rates of production when one started 
from a very low level than when 
starting, as in the west, from a rela- 


tively high level of economic devel- 
opment. 

But the most stinging criticism 
against the western countries was 
that of Mr. Arutiunian of the Soviet 
Union, and of other eastern repre- 


sentatives who contended _ that, 
whereas the eastern countries be- 
lieved in the peaceful co-existence of 
different systems, certain western 
countries were sacrificing the welfare 
of their people and endangering 
peace by re-arming not for defense 
but as part of “an aggressive plan.” 

The western reply might be sum- 
marized in the words of the United 
Kingdom delegate, Lord Henderson. 
He said: “We do not hold the view 
that war is inevitable, but we believe 
that peace cannot be ensured unless 
the defences of the free world are 
made sufficiently strong to deter ag- 
gression.” 

Delegates also differed as to whose 
policies were responsible for the 
present low level of trade between 
the countries of eastern and western 
Europe. They all, however, ex- 
pressed a desire to see this trade ex- 
pand on mutually advantageous 
terms. And they encouraged the 
Executive Secretary to continue the 
consultation which the governments 
last November had requested him to 
make on the possibility of holding, 
after this summer’s crop prospects 
are known, an ECE trade meeting 
which might have reasonable chances 
of success. 


Different Viewpoints on 
Committees 


The ECE session also provided for 
the discussion of the past and future 
day-to-day work of the governments 
in ECE’s technical committees. In 
the view of many delegations, the 
work of certain committees, like 
those on coal, electric power, trans- 
port and timber, was especially use- 
ful. 

Other committees, certain western 
delegations said, were not at present 
in a position to function effectively 
because of the prevailing political sit- 
uation, and should not be convened 
unless the pre-requisition for a suc- 
cessful functioning of these bodies 
had been established. 

Eastern delegations, however, were 
anxious that a number of committees 
which had not met during the year, 
such as the Committee on Agricul- 
tural Problems and that on the De- 
velopment of Trade, be revived to 
perform the tasks assigned to them, 
existing difficulties notwithstanding. 
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Several delegations expressed par- 
ticular interest in the work of the ECE 
Industry and Materials Committee 
and notably in its work on certain 
aspects of the engineering industry 
and on housing. 

The representative of the Soviet 
Union said that this Committee 
should study possibilities of consider- 
ably increasing supplies of raw ma- 
terials and other materials to the 
civilian industries which, he claimed, 
were being curtailed to permit west- 
ern re-armament for aggressive pur- 
poses. He believed that the steps 
taken by the United States Govern- 
ment to corner raw materials had 
resulted in a speculative rise in raw 
material prices and a shortage of 
many kinds of raw materials for the 
civilian industry of the western Eu- 
ropean countries, 


United States Reply 


The United States representative 
maintained that Soviet policies were 
responsible for the reluctant recogni- 
tion by. the west that re-armament 
was necessary to ensure security 
from aggression. Within this frame- 
work, he said, the United States Gov- 
ernment recognized the needs of 
other countries. It was aware of the 
fact that steps must be taken on the 
international level to allocate avail- 
able supplies and stem inflation. With 
that end in view, he added, his Gov- 
ernment had joined with some thirty 
other governments in convening in- 
ternational commodity committees 
within the International Raw Mate- 
rials Conference, in which producer 
and consumer countries participated. 
These committees were considering 
the increase of production and the 
equitable distribution of supplies. 

In the course of the discussion on 
the ECE Steel Committee, the Soviet 
Union and other eastern countries 
declared that research carried out by 
the Secretariat had been subordin- 
ated to interests foreign to the Com- 
mission, and had been designed to 
justify the integration of the coal and 
steel industry of the western Euro- 
pean countries under the Schuman 
Plan, the object of which, they ar- 
gued, was to intensify the re-arma- 
ment of the countries in the Plan. 
They also contended that the Schu- 
man Plan was a means of restoring 
the war industry potential of west- 
ern Germany in the interests of 
American and other business circles. 
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The French representative, sup- 
ported by several other delegations, 
denied the allegation that the aim of 
the Schuman Plan was to re-arm 
western Europe, and Germany in 
particular. He quoted articles from 
the Treaty expressing peaceful and 
constructive motives and a concern 
to protect the workers’ standard of 
living. He added that a large major- 
ity of the French population was in 
favor of the Schuman Plan, which 
would not be the case if the pooling 
of the coal and steel of western Eu- 
rope was designed to restore the Ger- 
man war potential. 

During the discussion on the Com- 
mittee on Manpower, the represen- 
tative of the Soviet Union pointed 
out that the Committee on Man- 
power had been inactive despite the 
deterioration which, he believed, had 
taken place in the position of the 
working population in western Eu- 
ropean countries as a result of re- 
armament. He submitted a draft 
resolution proposing the reconvening 
of the Manpower Committee to con- 
sider the effects of western European 
re-armament on the position of work- 
ers in western European countries. 
It was supported by many delega- 
tions of eastern European countries. 

Delegates of many western coun- 
tries declared that thought re-arma- 
ment would obviously have negative 
effects on living standards, this 
would apply no less to eastern than 
to western Europe. They said that 
since the draft resolution referred 
only to the western European coun- 
tries, it was one-sided and not ac- 
ceptable. The resolution was re- 
jected by eleven votes to five. 


Co-operation in Committees 


These, then, were some of the 
principal differences of views which 
were debated at length in this all- 
European forum. While certain of 
the issues should, perhaps more ap- 
propriately, have been discussed in 
a political rather than an economic 
organ of the United Nations, many 
of the arguments and the rebuttals 
gave all the twenty-four governments 
represented much food for thought. 
They may have helped to clear the 
air and to create a better under- 
standing of the fears which divide 
the world and of the hopes which 
could unite it. 

Sustaining the hope which we all 
share for peaceful and constructive 


international collaboration is the 
fact that, the day after this rather 
stormy public session closed, delegates 
from the eastern and western Euro- 
pean countries and the United States 
resumed their practical and little pub- 
licized co-operation to solve concrete 
economic problems facing the Euro- 
pean people. They met in the ECE 
Coal Committee to seek an equitable 
distribution of Europe’s inadequate 
supplies of coal and coke. This meet- 
ing was followed, during the last 
week of June, by meetings of gov- 
ernment experts in the ECE Panel on 
Scrap, the Group of Experts on Elec- 
tric Power Legal Questions, the 
Group of Experts for the Study of 
Rural Electrification, the Inland 
Transport Committee’s Working 
Party on Level Crossings, the Iron 
Ore Working Party and the Group 
of Experts Studying Pumping for 
Hydro-electric Stations. 

It was perhaps largely because of 
results of day-to-day technical meet- 
ings like these that the governments 
unanimously stated that the Econo- 
mic Commission for Europe “should 
continue its work.” 


Refugee Organization 
Closes London Mission 


The International Refugee Organi- 
zation closed its London mission on 
June 30. Missions in nine other 
countries have already been termi- 
nated, following the organization’s 
decision to end its operations after 
present funds have been exhausted. 

In the United Kingdom, the Brit- 
ish Council for Aid to Refugees 
(BCAR), organized last June, will 
continue to give aid to displaced per- 
sons already in the country and to 
those who enter before IRO’s termina- 
tion. The Council is the first of the 
national refugee service committees 
formed in answer to last year’s 
appeal by 1rO Director-General J. 
Donald Kingsley that existing agen- 
cies engaged in refugee work unite 
to guarantee a continuity of volun- 
tary effort. 

The BCAR is now engaged in a 
drive to enlist sponsors for 2,000 
refugees, with relatives already resi- 
dent in Britain, who are being ad- 
mitted under a plan recently put into 
effect by the Government. Britain 
has resettled more than 85,000 refu- 
gees through 1Ro during the last 
four years. 








Violation of Greek Territory 





Committee Finding on Drama Incident 


FTER investigation, the United 

Nations Special Committee on 
the Balkans has reached a conclusion 
on an incident on the Greek-Bulgar- 
ian frontier on May 27. 

Alexis Kyrou, permanent represen- 
tative of Greece to the United Na- 
tions, wrote to the Secretary-General 
on May 31, stating, among other 
things, that a Greek patrol had been 
ambushed four days earlier by a 50- 
man Bulgarian patrol northwest of 
the village of Ano Alikoi, 435 yards 
within Greek territory. The Greeks 
suffered one dead and one wounded, 
and the corpse of the slain soldier 
and his Breda automatic weapon 
were not found on the field. This, 
Mr. Kyrou added, was another ex- 
ample of Bulgaria’s provocative and 
hostile attitude toward Greece. 


Accounts Differ 


The Bulgarian account of the in- 
cident, sent to the Secretariat on 
June 2 by Dr. Mintcho Neytchev, 
Foreign Minister of Bulgaria, charg- 
ed that this was an armed attack 
against Bulgarian territory in line 
with what he said was a systematic 
Greek policy aimed at disturbing the 
peace in the Balkans. 

His letter stated that a Bulgarian 
frontier patrol on reconnaissance 
duty southwest of the village of Ko- 
jare, Devin District, had noticed sus- 
picious movements along the fron- 
tier in Greek territory. Later, about 
160 yards from the line, a Bulgarian 
sergeant was fired on by a Greek 
soldier concealed behind a tree in 
Bulgarian territory. The bullets 
missed the Bulgarian frontier guard, 
who returned the fire to protect him- 
self. The Greek soldier succeeded 
in escaping to Greek territory, leav- 
ing his coat behind. 

Alerted by the firing, the Bulgar- 
ian frontier patrol in the vicinity pro- 
ceeded to the scene and was am- 
bushed about 65 yards inside Bulgar- 
ian territory by three Greek soldiers 
and two civilians, all armed. The 
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Greeks opened fire and were sup- 
ported by fire from seven or eight 
Greek soldiers in Greek territory. 
One Bulgarian frontier guard was 
wounded, and one Greek soldier was 
killed. The latter’s body remained 
in Bulgarian territory. One of the 
Greek civilians was wounded, but the 
Greeks succeeded in taking him back 
to Greece when they retreated into 
Greek territory. A_ light Bren 
machine-gun and _ other military 
equipment were found on the spot. 
Bulgaria protested emphatically 
against “this new Greek attack.” 

The Bulgarian letter, commented 
Mr. Kyrou in a reply dated June 12, 
proved “the contempt in which ac- 
cepted standards of international law 
as well as elementary truth are held 
in the People’s Republic of Bulgaria.” 
Inverting the roles, “as it is his 
wont,” the Bulgarian Minister was 
attempting to place the onus of re- 
sponsibility on Greece, Mr. Kyrou 
said. 


Report by Committee 


Meanwhile, an observer team of 
the Special Committee on the Balk- 
ans made an on-the-spot investiga- 
tion. It reported that it had closely 
investigated the ground in the area 
and had found packets of Bulgarian 
cigarettes, a Bulgarian military but- 
ton, and a Bulgarian ammunition 
pouch. The position from which a 
Greek machine-gunner fired before 
being killed “was clearly marked by 
burnt grass caused by characteristic 
Bren gun fire.” 

The team also found five other 
positions along flanks of the hill 
from which firing occurred. “At each 
of these five positions there were 
found empty shellcases of German 
and Slav manufacture,” it said. All 
these positions “were located within 
Greek territory.” 

At the Greek Bren gun position, 
the team found a pool of blood 
partly congealed and was able “to 
trace the blood trail where the 


corpse of a Greek soldier had appar- 
ently been dragged to the frontier.” 

On June 8, the Special Committee 
approved a special report in which 
it concluded that the incident north 
of Drama was “clearly a violation 
of Greek territory over the well- 
marked frontier by the Bulgarian 
Army.” It seemed impossible to be- 
lieve, the Committee added, that the 
Bulgarians “were not aware of the 
fact that they were on Greek terri- 
tory.” 

Later, on June 16, Mr. Kyrou 
wrote that the Bulgarians had not 
responded to an offer by the Greek 
frontier authorities to meet their Bul- 
garian opposite numbers to discuss 
the incident. This, he contended, 
was clear evidence of bad faith and 
guilt. 





Court Judgment 
In Asylum Case 


The International Court of Justice 
delivered its judgment in the Haya 
de la Torre asylum case between Co- 
lombia and Peru on June 13. 

By 13 votes to 1, the Court found 
that Colombia was under no obliga- 
tion to surrender Victor Haya de la 
Torre to Peruvian authorities. It 
found unanimously that the asylum 
granted him on January 3-4, 1949, 
and maintained since that time, 
ought to have ceased after delivery 
of the judgment of November 20, 
1950, and should be terminated. 

The Court stated unanimously 
that it could not indicate to the par- 
ties any practical means by which 
they could execute the judgment 
delivered on November 20, 1950, 
since by doing so it would depart- 
from its judicial function. But it 
could be assumed, the judgment 
stated, that the parties, now that 
their mutual legal relations have 
been made clear, would be able to 
find a practical and satisfactory solu- 
tion by seeking guidance from those 
considerations of courtesy and good 
neighborliness which in matters of 
asylum have always held a prom- 
inent place in the relations between 
the Latin American republics. 

Judge Louis Alayza y Paz Soldan, 
an ad hoc judge designed by Peru, 
attached a declaration to the judg- 
ment explaining why he could not 
vote in favor of the clause in the 
judgment. He stated that Colombia 
was under no obligation to surrender 
the refugee to the Peruvian Govern- 
ment “as the sole means of execut- 
ing the judgment.” 
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Development of Latin American 


Trade and Economy 





Fourth Session of Economic Commussion for Latin America Reviened 


TT‘HE decisions and recommenda- 

tions of the fourth session of the 
Economic Commission for Latin 
America, according to its Chairman, 
Dr. Antonio Martinez Baez, are 
aimed at improving the living stand- 
ards of millions of people. They 
seek to give them greater economic 
independence which may give more 
significance and substance to their 
political independence. 

The Commission met in Mexico 
City from May 28 to June 16. Twen- 
ty-one - countries—17 Latin Ameri- 
can Republics, the United States of 
America, France, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom—parttici- 
pated in the discussion of a heavy 
agenda which included the most im- 
portant economic problems facing 
Latin America today. Five special- 
ized agencies—the International La- 
bor Organization, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, and the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and D velopment—were represented. 

One of the most important deci- 
sions of the Commission related to 
its own continuance and _ future 
scope. Because it was anticipated 
that the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil’s Ad Hoc Committee on Organi- 
zation and Operation of the Council 
and its Commissions would also re- 
view the Regional Economic Com- 
missions, the Executive Secretary of 
ECLA had prepared a factual account 
of ECLA’s activities. 

After a full discussion of this 
statement, the Commission unani- 
mously agreed that it should be con- 
tinued indefinitely, and that its terms 
of reference should give special em- 
phasis to activities for economic de- 
velopment and technical assistance. 
A proposal to this effect was recom- 
mended for adoption by the Council. 
The two suggested additions to the 
present terms of reference are: 
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“d) Pay special attention in its 
activities to the problems of eco- 
nomic development and assist in the 
formulation and implementation of 
integrated measures which would di- 
rect practical action towards further- 
ing the economic development of the 
region.” 

“e) Assist the Economic and So- 
cial Council and its Technical Assist- 
ance Committee in the discharge of 
their functions under the United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance Program, 
and, in particular, in the evaluation 
of these activities in Latin America.” 


Organization of Work 


At its second meeting, the Com- 
mission set up four ad hoc commit- 
tees, elected their officers, and as- 
signed appropriate agenda items and 
documents to each. The first, deal- 
ing with economic development, was 
presided over by Carlos Martinez 
Sanchez (Cuba); the second, on in- 
ternational trade, by Oscar Hasperue 
Becerra (Argentina); the third, on 
co-ordination and general matters, by 
Pierre Hudicourt (Haiti); and the 
fourth, on the functions of ECLA, by 
Dr. Baltra Cortes (Chile). 

Each of these Committees sub- 
mitted its report and draft resolu- 
tions to the plenary meetings. 


Decisions on Economic 
Development 


Discussion of the problems of eco- 
nomic development commenced with 
a consideration of several basic re- 
ports prepared by the Secretariat, in- 
cluding the study on theoretical and 
practical problems of economic 
growth, and the Economic Survey of 
Latin America for 1950. The rela- 
tionship between trade and develop- 
ment, which involves a number of im- 
mediate as well as long-range prob- 
lems due to the fundamental changes 
in the international situation, was 


discussed both in the Development 
and the Trade Committees. This dis- 
cussion was held on the basis of Sec- 
retariat reports and studies, partic- 
ularly the Economic Survey of Latin 
America, Effects of |the United 
States Defence Program on Trade 
with Latin America, and the Report 
on Trade between Latin America 
and Europe. 

The delegates agreed that changes 
in world ecenomic conditions 
following the Korean crisis had 
created a new series of problems for 
Latin America. It was felt that the 
rise in money income, due to the 
great expansion of export values and 
foreign exchange earnings on the 
one hand, and the limitation of im- 
ports of capital goods due to short- 
ages, on the other, could lead to seri- 
ous inflation. The short supply or 
unavailability of capital goods would, 
moreover, retard this economic de- 
velopment. However, a number of 
delegations agreed that this problem 
could be overcome within a relatively 
short period if United States produc- 
tion rises sufficiently to meet both de- 
fence needs and the requirements 
of under-developed countries for 
capital goods. 

The Commission recommended 
certain definite criteria which the 
governments should take into ac- 
count in drawing up national devel- 
opment programs in order to ensure 
an intensive and systematic develop- 
ment of Latin American economies. 

Studies of particular industries in 
Latin American countries received 
the Commission’s special attention 
because of their importance to gen- 
eral development. The delegations 
considered that the study of textile 
labor productivity, presented by the 
Secretariat, was a fundamental con- 
tribution, and provided a model for 
further studies. It decided that this 
study should be continued, and also 
that similar studies should be carried 
out immediately on iron and steel, 
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wood pulp and paper, the chemical 
industries and the food processing 
industries. 

The delegations of Central Amer- 
ica expressed their interest in de- 
veloping their industrial and agri- 
cultural production and their trans- 
portation system in such a way as 
to promote the integration of their 
economies, the widening of their 
markets, and the creation of enter- 
prises in which these countries have 
a joint interest. 

Welcoming these views, the Com- 
mission asked the Executive Secre- 
tary to study the measures and 
projects aimed at achieving these 
objectives. It invited the Central 
American governments to form a 
committee on economic co-operation, 
consisting of the Ministers of 
Economy or their representatives, for 
the purpose of co-ordinating these 
activities. 


Financing Economic Development 


While recognizing that reliance 
must be placed mainly on internal 
sources and methods for financing 
economic development, the Commis- 
sion considered means of increasing 
the inflow of investment funds from 
abroad, as well as the formation of 
domestic capital. 

The Commission took the view 
that, despite the very low level of 
consumption per capita in Latin 
American countries, it was advisable 
to examine the possibility of increas- 
ing, directly or indirectly, savings 
derived from the higher income 
groups, and creating the capacity for 
saving among low income groups, 
particularly as productivity and real 
incomes increase. 

The Commission especially wel- 
comed the offer of collaboration by 
the International Monetary Fund in 
studies of monetary and fiscal meas- 
ures bearing on economic develop- 
ment. In carrying out these studies, 
the delegations urged, particular at- 
tention should be paid to the prob- 
lem of inflation. Close co-operation 
with the International Bank was also 
recommended. 


Technical Assistance 


The Commission repeatedly em- 
phasized the important role of tech- 
nical assistance in the economic de- 
velopment of Latin American coun- 
tries, and urged that countries should 
utilize the facilities available under 
the United Nations Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance. 
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Officers of 
The Commission 


Officers elected at the Commis- 
sion’s first meeting: Chairman—An- 
tonio Martinez Baez (Mexico); First 
Vice-Chairman — Antonio Camillo 
de Oliveira (Brazil); Second Vice- 
Chairman — Jorge Sol Castellanos 
(El Salvador); Rapporteur — Ger- 
man Morales Macedo (Peru). 





Particular emphasis was given by 
the Commission to the relative 
scarcity of trained economists in 
Latin American countries for funda- 
mental research and expert assistance 
in planning and executing develop- 
ment. It urged the Executive Secre- 
tary to arrange for the establishment 
of an ECLA Centre for Economic 
Development, which could, in addi- 
tion to carrying out fundamental re- 
search, help to organize appropriate 
training courses and seminars for 
Latin American economists. The 
Executive Secretary was asked to co- 
ordinate the activities of the pro- 
posed ECLA Centre with those of uni- 
versity faculties and schools of eco- 
nomics. 


International Trade 


The Ad Hoc Committee on Inter- 
national Trade considered the ques- 
tion of international trade on the 
basis of three Secretariat studies: 
Latin American Trade with Europe; 
prepared jointly by ECLA, ECE and 
FAO; Effects of United States Defence 
Programs on Trade with the Latin 
American Countries; and the Ca- 
pacity of the United States to Absorb 
Latin American Products. The ques- 
tion of intra-regional trade was con- 
sidered on the basis of a note pre- 
pared by the Executive Secretary. 

Several delegations expressed 
concern on the accumulation of in- 
convertible European currencies, the 
limited availability of capital goods 
required for economic development, 
and the possible decline in value of 
accumulated exchange. Concern was 
also expressed on the future course 


of Latin America’s terms of trade, - 


and the internal inflationary effects 
of the probable accumulation of ex- 
change balances. 

European delegations pointed out 
that the accumulation of incon- 
vertible European currencies had not 
yet become a problem. Noting the 
emphasis given by Latin American 


delegations to their need for capital 
goods, they expressed the hope that 
Latin America would not impose im- 
pediments to the importation of con- 
sumer goods, of vital interest to the 
trade of Europe. 

The Commission recognized the 
complexities of the issues involved. 
It recommended that governments 
give special consideration to the 
maintenance and expansion of Latin 
American purchasing power in Eu- 
rope; to the maintenance of the pur- 
chasing power of European curren- 
cies that may be accumulated by 
Latin American countries; and to the 
fair and orderly liquidation of ac- 
cumulated balances. The Executive 
Secretary was requested to assist in- 
terested governments in dealing with 
these problems, particularly the prob- 
lem of achieving greater transferabil- 
ity of accumulated foreign exchange. 
He was also instructed to continue 
the studies on Latin American-Euro- 
pean trade. The Commission author- 
ized the Executive Secretary to call 
together non-governmental experts, 
whenever appropriate, to consider the 
problem of Latin American-Euro- 
pean trade in all its aspects. 

The Commission commended the 
Secretariat initiative in submitting a 
timely analysis of the effects of the 
United States defence program on 
trade with Latin American countries. 
The Executive Secretary was _ re- 
quested to prepare and circulate 
similar analyses of fundamental 
changes in the economic activity of 
the United States and the main Eu- 
ropean centers of supply. 

As regards the long-term study of 
the capacity of the United States to 
absorb Latin American products, the 
Commission asked governments to 
examine the demand factors analyzed 
in that study, and to inform the 
Executive Secretary of the results. 

Some delegations expressed the 
view that it is important to expand 
intra-regional trade in order to widen 
markets for developing Latin Ameri- 
can industries, avoid unnecessary 
duplication, achieve co-ordination of 
regional development programs, and 
to help overcome the deficiencies of 
supply during emergency periods. 
The Executive Secretary was asked 
to present a report to the fifth session 
of the Commission on the possi- 
bilities of expanding intra-regional 
trade; to consult governments on the 
aspects of this trade of special in- 
terest to them; and to call a meeting 
of non-governmental experts, at his 
discretion, to discuss such aspects of 
this problem as he might consider 
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appropriate. Intra-regional — trade 
studies were given high priority in 
the work program for the next year. 

At the request of the delegation 
of Panama, the Executive Secretary 
was asked to make preliminary in- 
vestigation and to advise the Gov- 
ernment of Panama on studies re- 
quired to bring the Free Zone of 
Colon into full operation. 

The Commission also asked the 
Executive Secretary to study the pos- 
sibility of extending, outside the area 
of American republics, consultative 
procedures relating to the applica- 
tion of emergency price control 
measures affecting foreign trade. 

At its last year’s session, the Com- 
mission had proposed measures to 





Budget Estimates Under 
Committee Scrutiny 


At its 1950 session the General 
Assembly adopted a resolution call- 
ing for concentration of the efforts 
and resources of the various organs 
of the United Nations, and urging 
the fullest co-ordination of the pro- 
grams and activities of the organi- 
zation and its specialized agencies. 
The administrative and financial as- 
pects of this recommendation, in re- 
lation to the 1952 programs of the 
United Nations, are now being stud- 
ied by the Assembly’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Bud- 
getary Questions, which began its 
summer session in New York on 
June 18. 

Another important task before the 
Committee is the examination of the 
1952 budget estimates, which will 
be submitted to the forthcoming As- 
sembly session in Paris. The Com- 
mittee will also consider the organi- 
zation’s financial regulations, invest- 
ment of funds, and the appointment 
of members to the Investment Com- 
mittee. 

The eight-member group is also 
reviewing questions concerning the 
public information program and pol- 
icies of the United Nations, the 
Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion, and the permanent staff regula- 
tions. The members of the Commit- 
tee are: Thanassis Aghnides, of 
Greece, Chairman; Olyntho P. 
Machado, of Brazil; C. L. Hsia, of 
China; André Ganem, of France; 
Brij Kumar Nehru, of India; Rafik 
Asha, of Syria; Sir William Mat- 
thews, of the United Kingdom; Wil- 
liam O. Hall, of the United States; 
and Igor V. Chechetkin, of the 
U.S.S.R. 
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increase the availability of educa- 
tional, scientific and cultural mate- 
rials. The Commission noted that no 
country had, as yet, replied to the 
Executive Secretary’s questionnaire 
on this subject, and again emphasized 
the importance of free international 
circulation of such materials. 

Traffic regulations on the Inter- 
American Highway was another item 
on the agenda. The Commission 
studied the notes submitted by the 
Executive Secretary, and asked him 
to prepare a general study of the in- 
ternational aspects of the road trans- 
port problem in Latin Amercia. 

The Commission recommended to 
the Economic and Social Council 
that the South American Petroleum 
Institute be granted consultative 
status in Category B. 


Co-ordination of Activities 


Present measures for co-operation 
and co-ordination between the Com- 
mission and the specialized agencies 
were examined with the participa- 
tion of representatives of these agen- 
cies. The Commission commended 
the Executive Secretary for estab- 
lishing close working relations with 
FAO, which led to a new and more 
comprehensive agreement of under- 
standing between the two agencies. 

The Commission reviewed the 
measures and practices for co-opera- 
tion with the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council on the basis 
of a report by the Executive Secre- 
tary. As at previous sessions, the 
Official representative of IA-ECOSOC 
and its Executive Secretary took an 
active part in the discussions. The 
Commission decided to put the exist- 
ing co-ordination on a more regular 
and permanent basis by establishing 
a permanent Co-ordinating Commit- 
tee. It agreed unanimously on ar- 
rangements for reviewing problems 
of co-ordination at the government 
level. 


Work Program 


After discussing the Executive 
Secretary’s statement on the work 
program necessary to implement the 
resolutions of the present as well as 
earlier sessions, the Commission ap- 
proved the program, and recom- 
mended that the Commission be pro- 
vided the necessary funds to carry 
it out. 

The Commission decided that its 


next session will be held in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. The date of the 
session will be fixed by the Execu- 
tive Secretary, in consultation with 
the Chairman, and in the light of the 
Council’s decision regarding the cal- 
endar of its meetings in 1952. 





New Development Loans 
from Bank In Farm, 
Road Development 


Development plans in Nicaragua 
and Iceland will be put into effect 
this year, with financing supplied by 
loans from the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. 

The Nicaraguan loans, signed on 
June 7, include one of $3,500,000 
to the Government for the purchase 
of equipment and machinery for 
highway construction. The other, 
of $1,200,000, was made to the 
Banco Nacional de Nicaragua for 
the purchase of agricultural machin- 
ery. The agricultural machinery 
loan is guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua. 

The Government will now be able 
to import equipment and materials 
for use in eight road-building pro- 
jects. The roads to be constructed 
total 162 miles and will be asphalt- 
paved, permitting heavy and inten- 
sive traffic throughout the year. 
They will be built over a three-and- 
a-half year period. 

The loan for agricultural machin- 
ery will finance the purchase of 
equipment and spare parts, and set- 
ting up training and servicing facili- 
ties. Nicaragua has only 300 trac- 
tors at present. Its two principal 
export crops, coffee and cotton, com- 
mand high prices in the present mar- 
ket. In making the loans, the Bank 
felt that the period of present pros- 
perity was a favorable time to begin 
a farm mechanization program. 


Loan to Iceland 


The Bank loan to Iceland is the 
first consisting of currencies other 
than United States dollars. Under 
the terms of the agreement, signed 
on June 20, the Republic of Iceland 
will borrow European currencies 
amounting to the equivalent of 
£875,000 sterling ($2,450,000) to be 
used for purchasing equipment for 
the expansion of electric power ca- 
pacity. 
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Progress And Problems in Turkey 





Bank Expert Mission Outlines Program for De elopment 


N analysis of Turkey’s economic development so far and a pattern 
for future action was presented by the International Bank to the 


Government of Turkey on June 4. 


The report is the work of a thirteen- 


member expert mission to Turkey under the Bank’s sponsorship, headed 
by James M. Barker, corporation director and business consultant. 

The report points out, however, that “economic development is not 
to be achieved simply by drawing up a detailed list of specific develop- 
ment projects. What is needed first is a formulation of the general eco- 
nomic principles on which development must be based and a determina- 
tion of the general directions into which, at Turkey’s present stage of de- 
velopment, investment resources might best be channeled.” 

The report, says Eugene R. Black, President of the Bank, in his 
letter of transmittal to the President of Turkey, provides an objective and 
unbiased analysis and lays the foundation for a sound program of eco- 
nomic development. He adds, however, that the Bank had not studied 
the recommendations in detail and these must be regarded as matters 


for study and future discussion. 


The full text of the report will not be available to the public for a 
few months but the following are the essential points from a summary 


published by the Bank. 


N the past 30 years Turkey has 

made remarkable strides in politi- 
cal, economic, and social develop- 
ment. Probably no other nation has 
successfully carried through so many 
basic reforms in such a brief period 
of time. 

In 1923, when the Republic was 
established, formidable obstacles 
stood in the way of economic and 
social betterment. Geographically, 
Turkey had been reduced to a rem- 
nant of the once great Ottoman 
Empire. While the Industrial Revo- 
lution was sweeping Western Europe 
and the United States, the Turkish 
economy remained virtually un- 
changed. Industry and _ national 
financial institutions were rudimen- 
tary and the country lived by a 
primitive agricultural system. As a 
result of its great reliance on foreign 
capital, the Government labored 
under an onerous financial burden 
of accumulated debts. Foreigners 
enjoyed special privileges and ex- 
emptions and, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, had received extensive conces- 
sions. As a result, the Government 
had lost such important fiscal powers 
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as the right to issue currency. These 
special rights and concessions, to- 
gether with external financial diffi- 
culties, bred a resentment and dis- 
trust of foreigners that were to have 
a marked influence on the course of 
development under the new Republic. 

The social structure and the atti- 
tudes and habits of the people 
evolved over centuries constituted 
an intangible but powerful barrier 
to economic development which 
lingers to this day. Commerce and 
industry were generally looked upon 
as degrading activities and secular 
subjects were ignored in the schools. 
Prevailing religious influences dis- 
couraged economic and_ industrial 
development. 

Drastic measures were necessary 
to free the minds of the people for 
a new outlook. In a series of bold 
moves, the state and Church were 
separated, civil, criminal, and com- 
mercial law codes based on Western 
models were adopted, and education 
was made the responsibility of the 
state. In the economic sphere the 
objective of the new Republic was 
the development of an_ industrial 


economy, as a means both of pro- 
tecting the national security and of 
raising the standard of living of the 
people, and the establishment of 
unqualified control by the state over 
its own revenues and finances. For- 
eign concessions were terminated and 
over a period of years the Govern- 
ment bought out foreign-owned rail- 
roads, mines, and public utilities. 


Private Enterprise 


In the first decade the Govern- 
ment relied largely on domestic pri- 
vate enterprise to bring about in- 
dustrial development. The Is Bank, 
a semi-public institution, was set up 
in 1924 to help finance private in- 
dustrial enterprises. Three years 
later the Government offered more 
direct encouragement by providing 
grants on land and buildings, tax 
exemptions, and reduced transporta- 
tion rates to industrial firms. Never- 
theless, industrial growth proceeded 
slowly. There was an acute shortage 
of investment funds, and managerial 
and technical skills were almost com- 
pletely lacking. Until 1928 domestic 
manufacturers had to compete with 
foreign industrial goods which came 
into Turkey under low tariff rates 
frozen by the Lausanne Treaty. Then 
came the world-wide depression of 
the early 1930’s. The Turkish econ- 
omy, heavily dependent on agricul- 
tural and raw materials production, 
was hit early and hard. 


State Enterprise 


Disappointed by the failure of 
private enterprise to live up to the 
high hopes of the early years, and 
with the country’s strategic military 
position in the forefront of their 
minds, the leaders of Turkey began 
to turn toward a system of state 
enterprise as the fastest way to na- 
tional self-sufficiency. The adoption 
of “étatism,” as this policy came to 
be known, was marked by the crea- 
tion in 1933 of the Siimerbank, a 
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state-owned bank and holding com- 
pany, to finance and manage indus- 
trial units in accordance with a five- 
year development plan. A few years 
later the Etibank was similarly cre- 
ated to promote development in the 
mining and power fields. 

Today Turkey possesses a diver- 
sified manufacturing capacity includ- 
ing such industries as iron and steel, 
paper, chemicals, and rayon. Pro- 
duction of coal, basic to industrial 
development, has been steadily ex- 
panded and impressive strides have 
been taken in the development of 
the essential services ancillary to in- 
dustry. Completion of current rail 
line projects will provide a_ well- 
developed national railway system. 
After years of neglect, highway re- 
habilitation and development are 
being rushed. There is once again a 
sizeable merchant fleet under the 
Turkish flag and ports are being 
improved to handle increasing cargo. 
Power is short almost everywhere, 
but electric generating capacity, 
which doubled between 1935 and 
1947,. will probably double again 
by 1954. 

In education and health, too, real 
progress has been made, though 
problems in these fields will neces- 
sarily long continue. The nucleus 
of a trained labor force now exists 
in the country and an _ increasing 
number of men are acquiring experi- 
ence and skill in the management of 
industrial enterprises. 

Most of this development has 
taken place since 1933, and in the 
early years it was financed almost 
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entirely from domestic resources. 
Although, in the post-war period, 
extensive foreign aid has been re- 
ceived, mostly from the United 
States, Turkey has also drawn heavily 
on its store of gold and foreign 
exchange to finance the investment 
program. 

Above all, in a turbulent world 
Turkey has maintained its independ- 
ence and integrity and today its 
citizens enjoy a greater measure of 
freedom and self-government than 
ever before in their history. 


Major Economic Problems 


Despite the progress made, eco- 
nomic development has not pro- 
ceeded as steadily, rapidly or smooth- 
ly as it might have and the benefits 
of industrialization have not been 
widely diffused. Some 75 per cent of 
Turkey’s 21 million people continue 
to live in villages. Although eight 
of every ten workers are engaged in 
farm work, agriculture contributes 
only half the national income, indi- 
cating a very low level of agricul- 
tural productivity. 

There has been no appreciable 
increase in the standard of living. 
In 1936 per capita income in terms 
of 1948 liras was approximately 
TL 330.1 In 1948, an exceptionally 


A BASIC NEED, says the report, is to in- 

crease agricultural production and eliminate 

inefficient methods in industry. Below: prim- 

itive cultivation methods are still widely used 

and (right) hand-packing is still used in 
cigarette factories. 





good crop year, it had risen to about 
TL 360, an increase of less than one 
per cent per year. On the whole, 
data on consumption also fail to 
indicate substantial improvement in 
the standard of living of the average 
Turk. Figures for 1947-48 show, 
for example, a decline since 1934-38 
in average consumption of cereals, 
the staple of the Turkish diet, and of 
fats and proteins. Fortunately these 
declines have been more than offset 
by improvements in public health, 
education and other factors entering 
into the standard of living. 

The imbalance of the economy is 
marked. Some parts of the country 
are almost as primitive as they were 
500. years ago, while other parts 
have many of the characteristics of 
a modern industrial society. It is, 
moreover, a mixed economy, part 
public, part private. The Govern- 
ment is finding it increasingly diffi- 
cult to carry the whole burden of 
industrial development and the policy 
of state ownership and operation 
has been losing popular support. 
Nonetheless, the dominance of state 
enterprise, often subsidized by public 
funds, discourages the growth of 
private enterprise. 

In the field of financial and fiscal 
management there have been obvious 
weaknesses. Although Turkey did 
not participate actively in the Second 
World War, it experienced a greater 
inflation than some of the most ac- 
tive belligerents. Wholesale prices 


1. One Turkish lira, at the present 
official exchange rate, equals U.S. 
$0.3571. 





have risen almost fivefold since 1938. 
Development of banking facilities 
and related institutions has not kept 
pace with the need for their services 
and there has been almost continu- 
ous recourse to inflationary financing 
through the Central Bank. 
Finally, inefficiency and lack of 
co-ordination in government agen- 
cies and state enterprises prevent full 
utilization of existing resources. 


Analysis of Unbalance 


The unevenness of Turkey’s eco- 
nomic progress can be traced, the 
mission believes, to five basic fac- 
tors, apart from the unavoidable 
burden of a heavy defence effort: 

(1) The low level of real income 
severely limits the amount of re- 
sources available for investment. Tur- 
key’s development must be financed 
primarily out of domestic savings 
and these will increase appreciably 
only as there is a substantial rise in 
real income. 

(2) Industrial development has 
been overemphasized at the expense 
of agriculture. In its haste to in- 
dustrialize Turkey has _ under-esti- 
mated the importance of increasing 
agricultural productivity and thereby 
creating a broad market for indus- 
trial products and making manpower 
available for further industrialization. 

(3) Under étatism Turkey has 
lacked an adequate mechanism to 
guide investment into the most ap- 
propriate fields. Investment decisions 
and their timing have been largely 
left to the Siimerbank and Etibank, 
which are clearly not appropriate 
agencies for determining general eco- 
nomic policy. 

(4) Government fiscal policies 
have distorted economic develop- 
ment and restricted distribution of 
purchasing power. Government defi- 
cits have been covered primarily by 
borrowing from the Central Bank 
and the commercial banks. Much 
of the purchasing power created by 
this borrowing from the banks has 
ended up in the hands of favored 
groups, who in general have used it 
for relatively non-productive pur- 
poses. Efforts to reduce the deficits 
have led to sharp increases in re- 
gressive taxes which either increased 
the price of goods or reduced the 
purchasing power of wage and salary 
earners. 

(5) The development of human 
productivity and efficiency has not 
kept pace with the requirements of 
a developing industrial economy and 
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the growing complexity of govern- 
ment administration. In many fields 
an acute shortage of trained per- 
sonnel is the principal limitation on 
progress. 

These factors are obviously inter- 
related and cumulative in effect. By 
the same token a broad co-ordinated 
program directed at these basic 
sources of weakness can bring cumu- 
lative gains in real income and 
resources. 


Principles of Program 


The mission then proceeds to out- 
line a general program, which first 
emphasizes three “basic needs.” 

The first is increase in agricultural 
productivity. For many years Tur- 
key has concentrated its efforts on 
building a diversified industrial sys- 
tem, believing it to be the best way 
of reaching its fundamental objec- 
tives—national integrity and _ inde- 
pendence, and a rising standard of 
living for its people. Industrializa- 
tion, in the opinion of the mission, 
is a desirable goal, but in Turkey 
its ultimate success depends very 
largely on increasing the productiv- 
ity of agriculture and thus raising 
the income of the farmer. Higher 
farm income means a rising national 
income, broader markets for indus- 
trial goods, and the release of men 
for industrial work. The develop- 
ment of agriculture is, therefore, not 
an alternative to, but rather a base 
for, further industrialization. 

The second principle emphasized 
throughout the report is better utili- 
zation of Turkey’s human and physi- 
cal resources, In every field, the 
mission was impressed by the need 
for more adequate training of tech- 
nical, administrative and manage- 
ment personnel, for improvement of 
management and administrative or- 
ganization and practices, and for the 
conservation and better maintenance 
of plant and equipment. The mission 
considers the more efficient use of 
existing resources as important as 
expansion of those resources and 
perhaps even more urgent to Tur- 
key’s further economic development. 
Measures toward this end, the mis- 
sion believes, can be accomplished 
at relatively little cost. 

Greater co-ordination of economic 
activity is the third principle stressed 
in the mission’s recommendations. 
Where the state is the prime mover 
in economic development, as it is in 
Turkey, careful planning and co- 
ordination by the government are 





COMPOSITION OF 
MISSION 


The Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations 
and the World Health Organization 
co-operated with the International 
Bank in recruiting specialists for the 
mission to Turkey. The mission 
members were: James M. Barker, 
Corporation Director and Business 
Consultant (Chief); B. U. Ratchford, 
Professor of Economics, Duke Uni- 
versity; E. Roger Hondelink, Inter- 
national Transport Consultant; Theo- 
dore J. Kauffeld, Consulting Engi- 
neer and President of Devenco, Inc.; 
Robert W. Kerwin, Fellow, Middle 
East Institute; Laurence E. Kirk, 
Agriculture Division, FAo; William 
P. H. Lightbody, Lecturer in Tropi- 
cal Hygiene, Liverpool School of 
Tropical Medicine; G. Stewart 
Mason, Loan Officer of the Inter- 
national Bank; William H. Nicholls, 
Professor of Economics, Vanderbilt 
University; Emery E. Olson, Dean, 
School of Public Administration, 
University of Southern California; 
Robert A. Rennie, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Johns Hopkins University; 
Richard D. Robinson, Staff Member, 
Institute of Current World Affairs; 
Murray Ross, Senior Economist of 
the International Bank. 


essential to ensure that the resources 
available are applied to the areas of 
greatest economic need. 


Two Groups of Recommendations 


The mission’s recommendations 
fall into two categories. The first 
concerns policies and measures de- 
signed to bring about better ad- 
ministration of governmental affairs, 
especially in the formulation and 
co-ordination of economic policies 
and activities, to assure greater finan- 
cial stability, to improve the utiliza- 
tion of existing plants and resources, 
to provide more adequate education, 
in particular greater opportunities for 
specialized training, and to promote 
better health. 

The second group of recommenda- 
tions relate to Turkey’s program 
of investment. The mission has rec- 
Ommended an investment program 
based on a rising level of domestic 
resources and calling for savings 
which the economy can reasonably 
be expected to provide while still 
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permitting a modest growth of con- 
sumption. Its specific recommenda- 
tions are limited to the public sector 
of the economy, not because the 
mission considered private invest- 
ment “independent of, or unrelated 
to, public investment,” but rather 
because “to attempt to direct the 
investment of private capital accord- 
ing to definite plan is . . . not desir- 
able, nor is it possible short of the 
imposition of authoritarian controls.” 

The mission based its proposals 
for public investment over the next 
five years on estimates of resources, 
both foreign and domestic, likely to 
be available during that period. Two 
estimated totals are given: one based 
on the probable minimum figures, 
and the other based on the probable 
maximum figures. There is « wide 
range between the two figures be- 
cause the mission felt that the uncer- 
tainties of the next few years, espe- 
cially with regard to national defence 
and foreign assistance, might signifi- 
cantly affect the total resources 
available. 

The « mission recommended that 
the Turkish Government prepare a 
program for public investment in 
1952 totaling from 450 million Tur- 
Kish liras, amounting to approxi- 
mately $160 million, to TL 575 
million ($200 million), and for the 
entire five-year period 1952-56, from 
TL 2,250 million ($800 million) to 
TL 2,875 million ($1,025 million), 
in terms of 1949 prices. 

These sums provide for an amount 
of investment greater than in 1949, 
They include investment in agricul- 
ture and trade as well as in industry 
and cover even those types of in- 
vestment which do not require the 
use of money. The totals are not 
directly comparable to those recom- 
mended for public investment. 


Private Capital 


The mission’s program for public 
investment can be carried out by 
deliberate government action. The 
private program merely indicates the 
magnitude of private investment 
which the mission believes would be 
possible, given appropriate govern- 
ment policies. While the emphasis 
of the public program is chiefly on 
new investment, a very substantial 
part of the private program would 
be devoted to replacement of capital 
goods. 

The mission’s recommended pro- 
gram for the allocation of public 
resources calls for an increasing rate 
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of agricultural investment essential 
to adjust the present lack of balance 
of the economy. It anticipates a 
rapidly declining level of govern- 
ment investment in industry and 
mining, both because public pro- 
grams in these fields are nearing 
completion and because they are 
fields in which private enterprise can 
be expected to expand. On the other 
hand, it has provided for an in- 
creasing level of investment in power 
since additional power facilities are 
essential to private expansion, yet 
are not likely to be privately financed 
to any great extent. The program 
as a whole is heavily weighted in 
the areas of basic services needed 
to maintain a steady pace of eco- 
nomic development. 

Special emphasis is laid on the 
training of personnel in the fields of 
agriculture, education, and_ health. 
The report points out that, although 
expenditures for training are ordin- 
arily considered current rather than 
capital expenditures, in a country 
at Turkey’s stage of development ad- 
ditions to such expenditures should 
yield direct and substantial results 
in increased productivity and may, 
therefore, appropriately be consid- 
ered as capital investment. 


No ‘Monumental Projects’ 


The report points out that the 
mission’s program makes no provi- 
sion for “monumental projects of 
the kind that are often, but in our 
judgment erroneously, associated 
with economic progress.” 

It expresses the conviction that 
“at Turkey’s present stage of devel- 
opment and with the limited re- 
sources available to it, economic 
progress can best be accelerated by 
a variety of small projects spread 
widely over the country and designed 
to raise the living standards of large 
segments of the population in a 
relatively short time. 

“The execution of a program 
along these lines will require diligent 
effort and constant vigilance. . . 
The mission believes that the adop- 
tion of its recommendations for a 
program will provide a foundation 
for steady and balanced progress 
designed to overcome simultaneously 
the many interlocking barriers which 
have in the past retarded develop- 
ment. It will also lay a sound basis 
for an improvement in the standard 
of living of the Turkish people.” 

The report concludes: “The Turk 
is a sturdy, patriotic, self-reliant and 


resourceful individual. A large and 
growing number of Turkish people 
are energetically seeking ways to 
lead their country along the path 
of progress. Our report has 
been written in the confident hope 
that it will help to extend and accele- 
rate that progress.” 


Public Administration 
Committee Convenes 


A special Committee on Public 
Administration was convened on 
June 18 by the Technical Assistance 
Administration. Professor J. H. Van 
Mook of the Netherlands, former 
Governor-General of Indonesia, is 
Chairman of the Committee, which 
also includes six public-administra- 
tion specialists from five countries. 

In greeting the group at Head- 
quarters, Hugh L. Keenleyside, Di- 
rector-General of the TAA, said the 
Administration wanted their help in 
preparing standards by which to 
measure the status of public admin- 
istration in a country requesting help 
in that field. A second objective 
would be to identify and define the 
basic or initial steps that could be 
taken either by a newly established 
state or by an older one seeking to 
reform its administrative system. 

The group is expected to spend at 
least two weeks at United Nations 
Headquarters, meeting privately with 
a number of officials. 

Members, in addition to Dr. Van 
Mook, are Dr. Albert Lepawsky, 
Professor at the University of Ala- 
bama, formerly a member of the 
United Nations Technical Assistance 
Mission to Bolivia; Jean-Louis 
Trouvé, Sous-Directeur de la Fonc- 
tion Publique, France; Sir J. P. Sri- 
vastava, former Minister of the 
United Provinces of India; Dr. Row- 
land Egger of the Public Administra- 
tion Clearing House, New York 
City; Carlos M. Moran, Organizer 
and Secretary of the Pan American 
Commission for Inter-Municipal Co- 
operation; and Pedro Munoz Amato, 
Director of the School of Public Ad- 
ministration, University of Puerto 
Rico. 

The results of the Committee’s 
work will be published for the in- 
formation of the Economic and So- 
cial Council and the General As- 
sembly and for the use of public- 
administration experts who may be 
called upon to aid governments un- 
der the technical assistance program. 
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THE PRICE OF PEACE—Selim Sarper 


(Continued from page 24) 


in actual aggression, it would be im- 
possible for any one of the small 
or medium-sized countries to with- 
stand such aggression alone. 

The only way, then, for these smal- 
ler countries to ensure their safety 
and security is to stand together, to 
join their strengths, and to meet and 
repel aggression, if and when aggres- 
sion comes, and wherever it comes. 
Recent history is full of examples of 
smaller countries falling victim to ag- 
gression one by one. The experience 
of the last World War is still too 
fresh in our minds, and too bitter to 
be forgotten. It should never be al- 
lowed to recur. It was in the light 
of this experience that the Charter 
of the United Nations was drawn 
up. Peace-loving nations came to- 
gether and set themselves, as_ their 
primary purpose, the maintenance of 
world peace and security. It was 
realized then, as no doubt it is 
realized now, that peace is indivis- 
ible, and that aggression, whenever 
and wherever it appears, must be re- 
garded as a threat to world peace, 
as a crime against humanity, and 
must be suppressed. That was why 
the peoples of the United Nations 
agreed “to take effective collective 
measures” to maintain international 
peace and security, and thus the 
principle of collective security was 
established. 

This principle has not remained 
on paper. Peoples of the free world 
were willing to back their word 
by their deed. Experience had ma- 
tured them to such an extent that 
many of them were prepared to shed 
their blood in defence of the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations in which 
they believed. Thus, when aggres- 
sion struck in Korea, fifty-three coun- 
tries gave moral support to United 
Nations action, and today, after al- 
most a year’s fighting, only sixteen 
nations from far and near are ac- 
tually engaged there repelling aggres- 
sion and defending United Nations 
principles. It is to be hoped that free 
nations will realize more and more 
that aggression anywhere in_ the 
world is aggression against everyone, 
and that the best guarantee of the 
safety of each one of them is in col- 
lective security. 

It is true that the Charter also 
recognizes individual self-defence, 
and collective self-defence on the 
basis of regional arrangements. Al- 
though it is natural that any nation 
should fight in order to defend its 
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freedom and independence if attack- 
ed, it would be completeiy unrealis- 
tic, as I have already pointed out, 
for small or medium-sized powers, 
and dangerous, even for the Great 
Powers, to depend upon individual 
self-defence alone for their safety. 
On the other hand, regional arrange- 
ments within the framework of the 
United Nations are important in the 
maintenance of international peace 
and security. Through such arrange- 
ments it may be possible for the 
countries of one region to work more 
closely together, to concentrate on 
the specific problems of the area, 
and to act more promptly and more 
effectively in order to meet aggres- 
sion. However, aggression knows no 
regional boundaries, and in case it 
breaks out in one region, it does not 
necessarily follow that it will be di- 
rected and confined to that region 
alone, and it usually is not. There- 
fore, all peace-loving nations who be- 
lieve in the purposes and principles 
of the United Nations must be ready 
to defend them in any region where 
aggression breaks out. That is the 
basis of collective security; that is 
the primary objective for which we 
are united in the United Nations. 


A Twofold Purpose 


I wish also to point out that the 
purpose in organizing collective se- 
curity is twofold. A strong and com- 
prehensive system of collective secur- 
ity will not only be effective in re- 
storing international peace when it 
is broken, that is, in suppressing 
aggression, but it will also be useful 
in actually preventing breaches of 
the peace. In other words, such a 
system will act as a deterrent to the 
aggressor. For a potential aggres- 
sor would then be sure to face the 
whole of the organized forces of the 
rest of the world, in case he decides 
to engage in aggression. 

These facts are fully realized in 
my country. Turkey, as a peace-lov- 
ing country and as one of the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations who sin- 


cerely believes in its purposes and: 


principles, fully adheres to its prim- 
ary objective of maintaining world 
peace and security. In fact, since the 
proclamation of the Turkish Repub- 
lic, Turkey has worked for peace, 
and one of the very common slogans 
in the country has been: “Peace at 
home; peace in the world.” 


But it was also realized that peace 
cannot be attained by waiting for it 
passively. Peace is not a natural state 
which can be attained by simple res- 
ignation, but a positive concept which 
must be achieved through human ef- 
fort. 

Turkey stands at the very head of 
one of the nerve centres of the 
world today. Our particular geogra- 
phic position and centuries of his- 
torical experience have made us 
deeply conscious of all these facts. 
We believe, therefore, that no effort 
should be spared, no sacrifice should 
be considered too great to ensure 
our safety and security. We also 
realize, however, that the security 
of one country is only a part of the 
common security of the world, and 
that when the common security is at 
stake, free nations can only stem 
the tide by combining their efforts, 
by joining their strengths together 
and by standing united. Nations can 
only create collective security for all 
by their willingness to shed their 
blood, if necessary, in defence of 
that principle. For Turkey, this is 
not a loose principle, but a very 
real and living truth. Turkey has 
proved, by its action in Korea, that 
it is prepared to defend this prin- 
ciple not only by word but also by 
deed. Thus, when the United Na- 
tions decided to take collective action 
against the aggressor in Korea, Tur- 
key would have been well justified 
in asking to be excused from par- 
ticipating in the collective action, on 
the grounds that it was in a particu- 
lar geographic position and that in 
case of attack, it needed all of its 
trained manpower to defend itself. 
But this was not done. 

Instead, true to the principle of 
collective security, Turkey sent a 
sizeable force half way around the 
world, to join in the common effort 
to repel aggression in Korea and to 
defend that principle. 


Faced by Realities 


We have done this because we 
believe in the purposes and _ prin- 
ciples of the United Nations. Today, 
our sons are fighting and dying in 
the battlefield in Korea, shoulder to 
shoulder with their comrades-in- 
arms — sons of fifteen other nations. 
We believe in the United Nations, 
not only as an ideal, but also as a 
living organism whose purposes and 
principles are worth the sacrifice that 
we are making there. 
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Idealism may be useful for pro- 
gress in international relations as 
well as in any other field. But we 
are living in a world where we are 
daily confronted by realities. In in- 
ternational relations, we cannot take 
refuge behind a Platonic belief in 
ideals, but we have to face facts 
and realities. 

We must recognize that, unfor- 
tunately, there may still exist poten- 
tial aggressors in our world, and 
that potential aggressors are unco- 
operative. Thus, by taking refuge 
behind idealism, we may only be 


ignoring the fact that an aggressor, 
if allowed to follow his evil inten- 
tions, might lead the world into a 
situation which would be diametri- 
cally opposed to what we seek in our 
idealism. In our quest for peace, we 
might find ourselves engaged in total 
war. 

A realistic approach to interna- 
tional relations today, as well as 
idealism, demands full support of the 
principles of the United Nations. We 
believe that collective security with- 
in the United Nations is the only 
practicable alternative to total war. 





THE PRICE OF PEACE—Francis Lacoste 
(Continued from page 24) 


some of these philosophies and of 
those who lead some of these peo- 
ple. Furthermore, this danger in- 
creases with the progress of science, 
increases as the shrinking of distance 
brings closer the potential adversaries. 
This danger becomes the graver since 
they now share the mysterious fruit 
of the tree of Knowledge which 
should in fact engender life but 
which now threatens wholesale death. 

If this, then, is the terrible risk, 
if we are threatened with almost in- 
calculable destruction, if it is true 
to say that our whole civilization is 
at stake, that not only this genera- 
tion must be engulfed in infinite suf- 
fering but the generations to come 
are to remain stricken, can the price 
of peace ever be too high? 

If the question is put that way, and 
there are many people today who 
ask it just like that, then there is no 
price for peace. It is no longer a 
question of deciding whether you 
prefer to undergo war in order to 
win peace. According to the sci- 
entists, the kind of peace which 
would follow a prolonged and wide- 
spread atomic conflict would be the 
peace of death for untold millions 
in our time, and for those who re- 
main, the peace of devastation. If 
all that we ask is life itself, and dur- 
ing that life a minimum standard of 
material welfare, then indeed peace 
is priceless. 


But is peace an end in itself? I 
think yes, if you mean by peace a 
state of perfection, a harmonious 
economic and social order, a happy 
community of men, deriving their 
happiness not only from material wel- 
fare, but also from the spiritual bliss 
of the individuals who go to make 
up that community. That indeed is 
the ideal peace, the perfect peace. 

And it is towards that goal that a 
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confused and groping humanity is 
striving from time immemorial. No 
doubt, for brief moments here and 
there throughout the ages, people 
have come very near that state. But 
we must always remember the in- 
herent defect of mankind—maybe 
indeed it is the price of original sin 
—that all human effort is transient, 
just as the ends towards which we 
strive are always just beyond our 
realization. 

Only perfect peace is an end in it- 
self. It alone is worthy of every 
sacrifice; it alone is priceless. A 
peace bought at the wrong price is 
an imperfect peace. You can pay too 
high a price for an imperfect peace. 
There are such things as evil bids, 
and shameful deals; a peace traded 
for a country’s freedom is no peace 
at all. 

This, then, is the philosophy of 
our time, just as it has always been. 
The discovery of atomic energy has 
wrought no change. Nations, like in- 
dividuals, must strive incessantly to 
win and hold secure that happiness 
— however elusive — to which they 
have a right, even a duty, to aspire. 
But nations, like individuals, must be 
worthy of this happiness. They must 
earn it and re-earn it, day after day, 
by constant application, by ceaseless 
vigilance and great unselfishness— 
unsparing in their efforts for them- 
selves, unsparing in their efforts for 
others; for no one can enjoy peace 
who will not seek to give it to others. 

It is here, I think, that we must 
look for the reply to one of the ques- 
tions put by those who conceived 
this series of talks on the “Price of 
Peace.” We need not look far to 
find “bases for peaceful agreements,” 
or “areas of common interest.” This 
is a formidable task, which can com- 
pletely absorb the creative energy of 


the nations, which can divert their 
dangerous dreams, their pernicious 
plans; and at the same time, they can 
reduce the causes of unrest and in- 
security in the world. 


The Task of Development 


The task of developing the planet, 
of exploiting the hidden resources in 
those lands which now seem to be 
sterile, of promoting economic and 
social progress of peoples every- 
where—all these hold forth bound- 
less possibilities. 

Already, great results have been 
achieved in this field, great projects 
are under way. The leaders of the 
Soviet Union often tell us of theirs. 
Those of the United States, of the 
British Commonwealth, of the French 
Union—to name the more important 
—are there for everyone to see. And 
the field widens as these projects 
reach out beyond their original limits, 
as these nations work together in 
their own interest and expand their 
activities in the interest of others. 
How much more would be possible 
if one of the two worlds were not 
barred to the other; if, instead of 
partly dissipating their strength in the 
fruitless production of the tools of 
death, the energies of both combine 
for the creation of life. How much 
better if these energies—which today 
one of the two worlds is exerting 
jealously alone—would be joined to 
fulfill those aims which, after all, are 
identical in their substance if not in 
their spirit. 

For the moment, alas, this is but 
a hope, and can be nothing more 
than a hope. So long as a real unity 
has not been achieved, unity of pur- 
pose, unity of effort, with a respect 
for the individual, no member or 
group of members of the interna- 
tional community can pay the price 
of peace alone. In our divided world, 
peace can sometimes be won with 
concessions, and they generally ought 
to be mutual; peace should never be 
won by utter submission. Above all, 
peace must be won through unending 
toil. The price of peace, for na- 
tions as for men, is the belief in 
certain moral and spiritual values, 
the stoic practice of certain virtues. 
First perhaps, among -these, is firm- 
ness of principle; a hatred of indivi- 
dual and collective selfishness, a 
hatred of intransigence, the practice 
of tolerance, respect for the human 
person, for the dignity of the indivi- 
dual, for the dignity of nations—even 
those whose political or social phil- 
osophy we may not like. 
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Second among these virtues is 
patience; trying, without ever grow- 
ing weary, to negotiate disputes, to 
wear down the walls of difference in 
the political as well as in the eco- 
nomic field. As long as talks are in 
progress, as long as the participants 
are sincere, the hope remains of 
negotiating disputes, however irrecon- 
cilable, and we must clutch onto 
this hope to the end. 

Finally, this method is positive, 
constructive and satisfactory in_ it- 
self, but it will not come to fruition 
if we allow ourselves to be so weak 
physically that any contest would 
inevitably redound to the advantage 
of the enemy. 


The Possession of Strength 


If it is truly peace with freedom 
and peace with honor that we want, 
its price is not alone the practice of 
an unselfish philosophy, not alone 
the practice of an unwearying pa- 
tience in negotiating. The “Price of 
Peace” is also the possession of 
strength and the will to use it as a 
last resource, in self-defence and in 
the defence of others, should the 
first method fail. To enforce respect 
for their interests, their rights, and 
their very life, nations, just like in- 
dividuals, cannot only rely alone on 
the purity of their intentions, on their 
own respect for law, their own sin- 
cerity in carrying out their undertak- 
ings and their readiness to settle their 
differences amicably. 

In our divided world, the unbal- 
ance of armaments is one of the 
gravest threats to peace — the 
greater the unbalance, the graver the 
threat. If we are still to strive to- 
ward the goal of disarmament as a 
prerequisite for a lasting peace, then 
the balance of arms today and a 
balance in disarmament tomorrow 
seem not only desirable but neces- 
sary. 

The indecision, even the fear 
created by unpreparedness in the 
face of too powerful neighbors, con- 
stitute a threat; situations of weak- 
ness which even powerful nations al- 
low to occur here and there also 
constitute a threat. Preparedness and 
watchfulness are part of the price 
which we must pay for our peace 
day by day. And even these are 
not enough. 

No nation in our times can de- 
pend only upon its own strength in 
the face of a threat to its legitimate 
interests, its rights, and perhaps even 
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its freedom. Since the San Fran- 
cisco Conference in 1945, the Char- 
ter of the United Nations has con- 
secrated in the law of nations a con- 
cept which the old League attempted, 
though unsuccessfully, to make a 
practical part of the life of nations— 
the concept of “collective security.” 
Now in the last year, the Korean 
crisis has transformed this concept 
into a reality... . 

Was a war necessary, then, to pay 
“The Price of Peace’? 

It was, indeed, in the opinion of 
those who resolved in those mo- 
mentous days of June 1950 to op- 
pose aggression in that distant pen- 
insula of the Asiatic continent. It is, 
in the opinion of the sixteen-odd 
nations whose forces, large or small, 
are engaged in this terrible campaign. 
It is, in the opinion of other na- 
tions whose circumstances may not 
permit them to take an active part 
in the struggle but who have sup- 
ported the initiative from the first. 
Perhaps it is, even in the opinion of 
still other nations who did not give 
their votes to the Assembly resolu- 
tion but who would be happy, should 
the occasion arise, to see interna- 
tional solidarity turn to their profit. 


The Meaning of Korea 


This is the lofty meaning, the only 
real meaning, of the war in Korea, 
the meaning of the sacrifice of those 
who labor, suffer and die there, as 
did those who fought before them 
in the two World Wars which have 
scourged our generation. 

Now as we round out a year of 
conflict, perhaps the moment has 
come when this tragedy may end. All 
the conditions seem to be fulfilled, 
but one: the will for peace on the 
part of the opponents of the United 
Nations. Is it conceivable that after 
the holocaust they have gone 
through, they do not themselves 
yearn for the return of peace? And if 
they do yearn, what is it that is 
holding them back from negotiating 
an end to the bloodshed? But to 
this, they will not even speak. What 
are their plans? What is it that goads 


them blindly on te this carnage in. 


which they themselves are by far 
the principal victims? 

Come what may, this slaughter 
must one day cease, as all others 
before have ceased. The war in 
Korea will come to an end. Per- 
haps and this is the ardent hope 
of all the nations which share a sin- 








cere love for peace perhaps this 
war will be the price which some of 
them will have paid to avoid a third 
world war. Perhaps this is the price 
that will assure us that the fire of 
the atom, bestowed upon us by some 
modern Prometheus, will light up 
the world only by the blaze of -its 
power for good. 

Perhaps the Korean war itself will 
have been the “Price of Peace.” 





Prospects for Peaceful 
Atmosphere in Eritrea 


The grant by the British Adminis- 
tration of a general amnesty to all 
members of “shifta” bands raised 
hopes for renewed consultations be- 
tween the United Nations Commis- 
sioner and Eritrean leaders. The 
amnesty, announced on June 19, cov- 
ers all past activities of “shifta” 
bands. It provides for the surrender 
of all engaged in banditry within one 
month and states that severe meas- 
ures will be taken against those re- 
fusing to surrender or who commit 
outrages subsequent to the publica- 
tion of the amnesty terms. 

Over a month ago the United Na- 
tions Commissioner for Eritrea, Dr. 
Eduardo Anze Matienzo, announced 
that because of the illegal activities 
of the “shifta” he was postponing 
formal consultations with — the 
Eritrean people regarding the for- 
mulation of a Constitution for Erit- 
rea. He took this decision as a moral 
protest against unlawful activities in 
many parts of the country. 

The Commissioner now hopes that 
an atmosphere of peace and security 
will enable him to pursue his consul- 
tations with representative leaders in 
the territory. In a statement issued 
simultaneously with the amnesty an- 
nouncement, Dr. Anze Matienzo ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the clemency 
granted by the Administration. He 
appealed to the “shifta” to take ad- 
vantage of the amnesty and urged 
all groups to co-operate with the Ad- 
ministration and with his task of lay- 
ing the foundations for an Eritrean 
Constitution. 

Dr. Anze Matienzo has already 
held talks with government leaders 
in Addis Ababa concerning the or- 
ganization cf Eritrea into an auto- 
nomous unit under the Ethiopian 
crown, in accordance with the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s resolution of last De- 
cember. 
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The Greatest Housing Problem 


Of The World 





Survey of Housing Conditions in South 


LOSE scrutiny of tropical regions 

where, according to a _ wide- 
spread belief, shelter is a minor prob- 
lem, was given by a mission of ex- 
perts which visited India, Pak- 
istan, Malaya, Singapore and Thai- 
land last winter. The committee could 
not visit the Philippines but its 
Philippine member contributed a 
chapter on conditions in his coun- 
try. 

“Prevailing conditions in Asia,” 
the experts reported, “create the 
greatest: housing problems in the 
world.” Broadly, the situation is 
that more than 100,000,000 Asian 
families (perhaps as many as 150,- 
000,000) at present live in crowded 
insanitary, substandard quarters, ur- 
ban or rural. A great many of these 
people are crowded in at the rate of 
two or more families per room. Ven- 
tilation and sanitation range from 
the worst to fairly satisfactory. For 
the most part, there is no protection 
against vermin. Proper, even very 
simple, arrangements for the stor- 
age of food, bathing and the wash- 
ing of dishes and clothes are almost 
unknown, 


Refugees Create Problem 


In India, Pakistan, and Malaya, 
and elsewhere in Asia, millions of 
refugee families are living in make- 
shift shacks at a sub-human level, 
the Mission found. In India and 
Pakistan this problem has strained 
the resources to the utmost, but is 
still far from being solved. 

The report stated: “Some 6,000,- 
000 people are estimated to have 
crossed the border from Pakistan to 
India; some 7,000,000 have migrated 
from India to West and East Pakis- 
tan. Delhi’s population has doubled 
from 800,000 at partition (1947) to 
1,600,000 today, refugees account- 
ing for half a million. In the east, 
the figures for Calcutta are alarm- 
ing: 2,500,000 in 1945, nearly 5,- 
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and South East Asia 


000,000 today, of which some two 
million are refugees who have en- 
tered the city since 1947. In West- 
ern Pakistan, Karachi has quadrupl- 
ed in ten years. In 1940, the popu- 
lation was 300,000; it is 1,200,000 
today.” 

In Malaya, urban congestion was 
aggravated during the war when 
people fled to cities in the south, 
like Singapore, in advance of the 
Japanese drive down the Malay Pen- 
insula in 1942. The population of 
Singap¢re doubled in less than 20 
years since 1931. In addition, there 
was, during the war, practically no 
construction. 

In the Philippines, about 80 per- 
cent of Manila’s buildings were de- 
stroyed or damaged during the war 
and more than half of these were 
dwellings, according to the Philip- 
pine member of the Mission. The 
population of Manila swelled from 
about 800,000 before the war to well 
over 1,200,000 after liberation. 
Thousands squatted on somebody’s 
else’s land, whether private or pub- 
lic. 

Approximately 85 percent of the 
population of the countries visited 
by the Mission lives in villages and 
rural districts. Hence, quantitative- 
ly, the home environment and the 
community environment of the vil- 
lages constitute the major phase of 
the problem for governments. It is 
often assumed that slums and hous- 
ing shortages exist only in the cities; 
that the village family is content 
with what it has; that living in the 
country is healthy per se. 

All these assumptions, the Ex- 
perts concluded, are fallacious. By 
and large a great many villages in 
South and South-East Asia are 
slums. In those areas almost the 
whole rural population lives in gross- 
ly sub-standard, unhealthy environ- 
ment. “The village family is very 
often crowded into too little space,” 





On the recommendation of the 
Social Commission, which advises 
the Council on all social questions 
of a general character and, in par- 
ticular, on all matters in the social 
field not covered by any specialized 
agency, the Council authorized a 
meeting of experts in 1950 “in an 
appropriate tropical area to consider 
technical questions relating to hous- 
ing and town planning for the lower- 
income groups in the humid tropics.” 

The Mission was accordingly con- 
stituted, its members appointed by 


the Secretary-General being: Jacob 
L. Crane (United States); Jacobus 


P. Thijsse (Netherlands); Robert 
Garner-Medwin (United Kingdom) 
and Antonio C. Kayanan (Philip- 
pines). They visited India, Pakistan, 
Indonesia, Malaya and Singapore 
between November 21, 1950 and 
January 22, 1951. Although the 
Mission did not visit the Philippines, 
its report has a chapter on that 
country contributed by the Philip- 
pine expert. 


the report goes on. Sleeping accom- 
modation consists of a tiny com- 
mon room shared by men, women 
and children; ventilation and light 
are inadequate; floors are dirty or 
muddy; roofs are low, dirty and in- 
flammable. Together these condi- 
tions mean that diseases — tubercu- 
losis, cholera and pneumonia—can- 
not be controlled. 


The Cities 


The most conspicuous and acute 
housing problems in Asia, the Mis- 
sion found, exist in the great cities 
where war destruction or sudden 
migrations have reduced the supply 
and increased the need. The smal- 
ler towns can tackle their problems 
more easily and save themselves 
through application of normal town 
planning measures. 

The big cities of the region seem 
to have committed the same blunders 
as the Western world during the In- 
dustrial Revolution. Cities have been 
allowed to grow without control, re- 
gardless of elementary human needs, 
until they have become practically 
unmanageable. The cost of operat- 
ing and maintaining them is far 
greater than these countries, or any 
other country can afford. 

According to a report, quoted by 
the Mission, of India’s Hygiene Com- 
mittee on the country’s present hous- 
ing problems, apart from the influx 
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of refugees, the urban population in 
the decade ending in 1951 will have 
increased by 66 percent, while the 
increase of houses will not exceed 
20 percent. To maintain even the 
standards of 1941, new houses will 
be needed for 9,200,000 people, or 
about 1,840,000 houses at a density 
of five per family. 

In Singapore, only 6 percent of 
the population own their homes. 
About 22 percent rent a house or a 
complete unit of an apartment or 
terrace house. The rest share rooms 
or cubicles with others, sometimes 
sleeping in corridors, kitchens or on 
shelves over or under staircases. 

Overcrowding is acute in the city 
of Bangkok. The average population 
per house in the slum areas of the 
WEST PAKISTAN’S five-year building plan envisages 4,000 new rural houses with an average city visited by the Mission was ten 
of 15 acres of land per family. In this housing scheme at Dacca, East Pakistan, construction is persons or more. 

of brick with galvanised iron sheets for roofing. 


























Other Findings 


There has been a strong inclina- 
tion to leave all housing matters to 
state and local governments. But in 
many countries it has been discov- 
ered that housing and community de- 
velopments involve aspects of policy 
and action which call for action at 
national levels. 

Among the Asian countries the ex- 
change of experience is still meagre. 
As between the countries of Asia 
and other countries and regions of 
the world, the exchange is fragmen- 
tary. 

The Mission found that a great 
many projects of housing and com- 
munity development undertaken in 
the countries visited clearly showed 
























! OLD HOUSING SCHEME on a tin mining estate at Kuala Lumpur, Malaya. This type of con- the lack of well-considered policies 
struction favours a separate structure for kitchens and baths connected to the main building and programs. A great proportion 
by covered walks. of government-sponsored housing 






during the past twenty or thirty 
| years has been on the “trial and 
error” method, and has caused much 
waste, confusion and _ discourage- 
ment. 

The report describes the various 
schemes and projects for improving 
housing conditions in the area visit- 
ed, such as the refugee resettlements 
in India and Pakistan, the agragami 
or Hundred Villages Project in the 
State of Uttar Pradesh in India, the 
Thal colonization project in Pakis- 
tan, and the superior quality of the 
housing schemes which have recent- 
ly been designed and constructed in 




























BESIDES SEVERAL REFUGEE resettlement 
schemes, India is working on village rehab- 
ilitation projects on the principle of “aided 
self-help.” The picture shows housing con- 
struction in Hyderabad, India, in which flower 
pots are used as tiles in making arches. 
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Singapore. But the domestic econ- 
omies of these countries, says the 
Mission, cannot at present afford the 
cost of programs aimed at achiev- 
ing in the course of a few years the 
desired standards for all badly hous- 
ed urban and rural families. 

In informal memoranda submit- 
ted to the Governments of the coun- 
tries visited by them, the Experts sug- 
gested the type of technical assis- 
tance that they may request of the 
United Nations. 


Recommendations 


The Mission’s principal recom- 
mendations include the suggestion 
that a program of international co- 
operation in the fields of housing and 
town and country planning be de- 
veloped by the United Nations. This 
should be done in consultation with 
interested governments, specialized 
agencies, and professional interna- 
tional organizations. 

The Mission believed that there 
was great opportunity for interna- 
tional organizations to do effective 
work on the improvement of homes 
and communities by incorporating 
these activities in projects and pro- 
grams dealing with fundamental edu- 
cation, health and sanitation, agri- 
cultural and rural improvement, ir- 


rigation and power development, and 
industrial development. The Mission 
found great interest on the part of 
the countries visited in the contri- 
bution which could be made through 


technical assistance in the various 
phases of housing and community 
development, and urged that the 
United Nations technical assistance 
program should recognize this op- 
portunity for useful and effective 
work. 

“Throughout the whole structure 
of international co-operation,” the 
Mission recommended, “more em- 
phasis should be placed on the vast 
Asian problems. By means of in- 
ternational channels of information, 
the rest of the world can be made 
much more aware of the difficulties 
and the potentialities of housing and 
community development in this re- 
gion.” 

On the basis of the Mission’s rec- 
ommendations and the Secretary- 
General’s proposals thereon, the So- 
cial Commission decided at its ses- 
sion in Geneva last April that the 
United Nations should take the fol- 
lowing action: 

(1) Include co-ordination of re- 
search for housing and planning 
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among its continuing functions. 

(2) Further the application of aid- 
ed self-help and increase the use of 
local building materials by the pre- 
paration of a handbook on tropical 
housing, possibly based on an exist- 
ing preliminary United Nations “Sur- 
vey of Problems of Low-Cost Rural 
Housing in Tropical Areas.” 

(3) Provide for the establishment 
of group-training centres for build- 
ing technicians and planners in South 
and Southeast Asia, under the Unit- 
ed Nations technical assistance pro- 
gram, and for the inclusion of 
courses in simple building technique 
as part of the United Nations pro- 
grams for fundamental education 
and community development. 

(4) To include in the work pro- 
gram for 1952 the problem of edu- 
cation of housing and community 
planners, to help relieve the short- 
age of trained personnel. This study 
would be made in co-operation with 
the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization and 
other interested organizations. 

(5) To give high priority, in co- 


Book 


International Non-Governmental 
Organizations—Their Purposes, 
Methods, and Accomplishments. 
By Lyman C. White, assisted by 
Marie Ragonetti Zocca, 325 pp. 
plus x, indexed; Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press. 


More than a thousand internation- 
al non-governmental organizations 
are now in existence. By United 
Nations definition, the term includes 
all international organizations not 
established by an agreement among 
governments. Since the mid-nine- 
teenth century, when such organiza- 
tions began to develop, they have 
acquired increasing influence. Their 
importance was Officially recognized 
on an international scale in the Unit- 
ed Nations Charter which provides 
in Article 71 that the Economic and 
Social Council may make arrange- 
ments for consultation with non-gov- 
ernmental organizations. Ninety- 
eight organizations now have consul- 
tative status with the Council. 

Mr. White, a member of the Unit- 
ed Nations Secretariat and a student 
of “INGo’s” for the past twenty years, 
now presents the first work “devoted 
to a study of their functions, accom- 
plishments, and influence.” His book 


operation with United Nations re- 
gional commissions, to the prepara- 
tion of special studies on housing 
finance, formulation of housing pro- 
grams, and urban land policies. (A 
study on housing finance is already 
under way in co-operation with the 
Economic Commission for Europe.) 

The Social Commission also de- 
cided that the Secretary-General 
should explore proposals of the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far 
East for a concrete program of ac- 
tion for the improvement of housing 
in that region. Such a program would 
be developed by an ECAFE working 
party including representatives of the 
United Nations Department of So- 
cial Affairs, the Technical Assistance 
Administration, the specialized agen- 
cies and, when appropriate, experts 
designated by governments. 

In addition, the Secretary-General 
reported that he planned to consult 
the ECAFE Executive Secretary on 
the desirability of holding a confer- 
ence on low-cost housing in an ap- 
propriate tropical area. 


Notes 


gives a detailed history of the organi- 
zations since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century to the beginning of 
the Second World War. 

The book is divided into three 
parts. Part I, the shortest, concerns 
the role of the organizations in world 
affairs—as agents of international 
understanding, as molders of public 
opinion, and as “pressure groups” 
both on the national and _ interna- 
tional level. 

Part Il analyzes the specific or- 
ganizations, each classified according 
to its major field of activity under 
one of twelve main headings: busi- 
ness and finance; communications, 
transport, and travel; labor; agricul- 
ture; arts and sciences; press; educa- 
tion; religion; social welfare; sports; 
international law; and organizations 
founded specifically to promote world 
peace. 

Part III deals with the relations of 
INGO’s with intergovernmental or- 
ganizations, including the United Na- 
tions. It concludes with a discussion 
on their probable future and the 
author’s views on how their work 
should be studied in schools and 
universities. A listing of the organi- 
zations granted consultative status 
with the Council is appended. 











on Italy’s administrative report on 
Somaliland. Most members felt 
that, in view of these exceptional 
problems, Italy had made a good be- 
ginning in the first year of its Trus- 
teeship administration. The most im- 
portant problem they felt is to make 
the territory economically viable be- 
fore 1960 when it will attain inde- 
pendence. At present more than half 
the revenue is derived from Italy. 

During the Council’s five-day re- 
view Ambassador Giovanni Fornari, 
chief administrator in Somaliland, 
answered numerous questions on 
every aspect. For the first time a 
permanent observer of Italy, Gastone 
Guidotti, was also present during the 
Council’s meetings. 


Futile Sacrifice 


HINESE Communist and North 

Korean forces in Korea are 
being constantly informed of the 
aims of the United Nations: peace, 
unification and rehabilitation. They 
are also told of the exorbitant sacri- 
fices called for by their leaders and 
of the exceptionally high casualty 
rate suffered by the Communist 
armies in their April offensive. All 
this is part of an intensive campaign 
carried out by the dissemination of 
millions of leaflets and by continued 
radio broadcasts, says the latest peri- 
odic report of the United Nations 
Command Operations, issued on 
June 19. The report, covering the 
period May 1 to May 15, also dis- 
closes that in spite of the failure of 
the enemy’s costly spring offensive 
there were indications that a new 
offensive was being prepared. 


Syria-Israel 


FTER General Riley authorized 

resumption of the Hula drainage 
work on June 11 in the Syria-Israel 
demilitarized zone in those areas not 
owned by Arabs, Syria protested to 
the Security Council. General Riley 
had exceeded his authority, Syria 
contended, for the May 18 resolu- 
tion of the Council provided that 
agreement between the parties on 
implementation of the resolution as 
a whole had to precede resumption 
of work in any part of the zone, ir- 
respective of the ownership of the 
land. 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 1) 


Suez Canal 


GYPT’S interference with the 

the passage of goods to Israel 
through the Suez Canal was clearly 
“aggressive” and “hostile,” but be- 
cause it was not shown that it was 
committed by the armed forces, the 
Egypt-Israel Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission could not deal with the 
question. This was the position of 
the Chief of Staff of the Truce 
Supervision Organization when he 
voted with Egypt against Israel in an 
appeal on the question to the Egypt- 
Israel Special Committee on June 
12. However, he felt that the matter 
could not rest there: either Egypt 
must relax its practice, or some 
higher authority such as the Security 
Council or the International Court 
of Justice must take up the question. 


Economic Commission for Europe 


HE United Nations Economic 

Commission for Europe unani- 
mously declared that “constructive 
economic co-operation is essential to 
the maintenance of peace.” Twenty- 
three European delegations and the 
United States reaffirmed their faith 
in the possibility of such co-opera- 
tion within the Commission’s frame- 
work, and recommended that “the 
Commission should continue its 
work in this direction.” 

There was difference of opinion 
between the representatives of west- 
ern and eastern Europe as to the 
comparative usefulness of ECE’s com- 
mittees. Some committees, the west- 
ern delegates maintained, were not 
in a position to function efficiently 
owing to the present political situa- 
tion. Eastern European delegates, 
however, were anxious that the work 
of committees such as the Commit- 
tee on Agricultural Problems and 
that on the Development of Trade 
be revived. 

In the course of discussion on the 
ECE Steel Committee, research car- 
ried out by the Secretariat of the 


Commission was criticized by the. 


Soviet Union and other eastern Eu- 


ropean delegations. This research, 
they declared, had been subordi- 


nated to interests foreign to the 
Commission, and was designed to 
justify the integration of coal and 
steel industries under the Schuman 
Plan. This Plan, they declared, was 











designed to intensify the re-arma- 
ment of these countries and to re- 
store the war industry potential of 
Western Germany. The French dele- 
gate denied these allegations. 


Violation of Greek Frontier 


CLEAR Bulgarian “violation of 

Greek territory over the well- 
marked frontier” is the verdict of 
the Special Committee on the Bal- 
kans (UNSCOB) on an incident com- 
plained of by the two countries. 
After an on-the-spot investigation by 
its observer team, UNSCOB adopted a 
special report with this finding on 
June 8. It seemed impossible, the 
Committee added, to believe that the 
Bulgarians were not aware that they 
were on Greek territory. One Greek 
had been killed and another wounded 
in the incident which occurred north 
of Drama on May 27. 


World Braille Script 


HE use in India of a standard, 

uniform Braille script, worked 
out by international experts under the 
sponsorship of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, has been  recom- 
mended by the Indian Govern- 
ment’s Expert Braille Committee. 

In March 1951 delegates from 
eleven African and Asian countries 
met at Beirut. They agreed upon a 
new alphabet, using Baille symbols 
for corresponding sounds in their 
languages, and adding extra symbols 
for sounds in such languages as Ara- 
bic and Hindustani (see the BUL- 
LETIN, vol. IX, no. 8). 


Economic Commission for 
Latin America 


EPRESENTATIVES to the 
fourth ECLA session, which con- 
cluded in Mexico City on June 16, 
have unanimously recommended that 
the Commission be continued indefi- 
nitely. The session also recom- 
mended added terms of reference to 
emphasize activities for economic 
development and technical assistance. 
Problems of economic develop- 
ment and international trade re- 
ceived the Commission’s special at- 
tention. The Commission authorized 
a series of studies on both these 
questions. Included in these were: 
studies on particular industries of 
Latin America; measures and proj- 
ects for integrating the economies 
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of Central American Republics; and 
the study, in collaboration with the 
Fund and the Bank, of the problem 
of financing economic development. 
The Commission called upon Latin 
American countries to utilize fully 
the facilities available under the 
United Nations Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance. 

Governments, the Commission 
recommended, should give special 
attention to maintenance and ex- 
pansion of Latin American purchas- 
ing power in Europe, and the fair 
and orderly liquidation of accumu- 
lated balances. The effects of the 
United States defence program on 
Latin American trade, and the future 
of exports to the United States were 
also examined. 


Aviation Assembly Ends Session 


HE fifth session of the Interna- 

tional Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion Assembly ended a two-week ses- 
sion on June 18. Among its most 
important actions was the election of 
Spain, the only candidate, to a seat 
on the Council. The 1cao Assembly 
also adopted a resolution declaring 
that 1cAo will give all possible assist- 
ance within its competence to the 
principal United Nations organs on 
matters directly affecting world se- 
curity. This was in relation to the 
United Nations resolution “Uniting 
for Peace.” Finally, the Assembly 
adopted a budget of $2,834,191 
(Canadian). 


A Development Program for 
Turkey 


HE economy of Turkey should 

be developed according to its 
three basic needs: increase in agri- 
cultural production, better utilization 
of human and physical resources, 
and greater co-ordination of eco- 
nomic activity. This is the finding 
of an expert mission of the Interna- 
tional Bank. A summary of the re- 
port was published on June 4. 


Status of Contributions to 
United Nations 


A> of May 31, Members’ con- 
tributions to the 1951 United 
Nations budget totalled $7,836,- 
834.47; the amount still payable is 
$35,061,685.53. Full contributions 
have been paid by the Dominican 
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Republic, Iceland, Norway, the 
Philippines, Saudi Arabia, and the 
Union of South Africa. Since May 
31, Panama and Venezuela have re- 
mitted the balance of their 1951 
contributions. 

On June 20, China gave the 
United Nations a check for $1,000,- 


000, in partial payment of that 
country’s arrears for 1949. Full pay- 
ment of its 1950 arrears has been 
made by Iran. At present, only two 
states, China and Uruguay, are in 
arrears for 1949. Fourteen Mem- 
bers have yet to complete payment 
of their 1950 contributions. 


United Nations Digest 


dates-meetings-decisions-documents 





JUNE 6-21 


General Assembly 


International Law Commission (in Geneva) 
97TH-107TH MEETINGS—JUNE 6-20 


Review of Statute: gen. discussion completed; 
quest. referred to sub-cttee. 

Law of Treaties (A/CN.4 23): texts of A/CN.4 
L.16, 17 referred to rapporteur, J. Brierly; 
second reading of draft arts. (A/CN.4/43, L.5, 
L.17) completed and amends. adopted. 

Law of Treaties—reservs. to multilat. convs.: 
working paper (A CN.4/L.18) discussed and 
amends. adopted; annex containing model 
clauses referred to sub-cttee.; first reading of 
draft report to G.A. completed. 

Draft Code of Offences: consideration of re- 
draft of report (A CN.4 1.15) begun. 


Trusteeship Council 


347TH MEETING—JUNE 6 

Visiting missions: U.S.S.R. draft amend. to 
T/L.126/Rev. 1 adopted; draft resol. in draft 
report adopted. 

Exam. of petitions: consideration of 17/813 re- 
ferred to ad hoc Cttee. on Petitions. 

Gen. procedure of Council: consideration of 
T/810 referred to sub-cttee. (Iraq, U.S.). 


Higher educ. in African Trust Terrs.: informa- 
tion in T/L.172 noted. 


348TH MEETING—JUNE 8 


Somaliland report (T'902, T L.170): examina- 
tion begun. 


349TH MEETING—JUNE 11 

Somaliland report: examination continued; 
questions on political advancement put to Spec. 
Rep. 

350TH MEETING—JUNE 12 


Somaliland report: examination and political 
questions continued. 


351ST MEETING—JUNE 13 
Somaliland report: gen. discussion begun. 


252ND MEETING—JUNE 14 

Somaliland report: gen. discussion concluded; 
draft report of Council to be prepared by 
cttee. (Argentina, China, France, U.K.). 
Tanganyika report (T/786 and Add. 1, 804, 
903, 904, 915, TL. 176): examination begun; 
questions on political advancement put to 
Spec. Rep. 


353RD MEETING—JUNE 15 

Tanganyika report: examination § continued; 
questions on political and econ. advancement 
put to Spec. Rep. 


354TH MEETING—JUNE 18 


Tanganyika report: examination continued; 
questions on econ. and soc. advancement put 
to Spec. Rep. 


355TH MEETING—JUNE 19 


Tanganyika report: questioning concluded: 
gen. discussion begun. 


356TH MEETING—JUNE 20 


Tanganyika report: gen. discussion concluded; 
drafting cttee. appointed (Dominican Republic, 
New Zealand, Thailand, U.S.). 


ad hoc Committee on Petitions 


IST-9TH MEETINGS—JUNE 6-8, 12-14, 18-20 
Election of Chairman: Prince Wan Weithaya- 
kon elected. 


Somaliland petitions (T 908, T/L. 169): pre 
liminary examination of petitions undertaken; 
examination of many concluded; draft first 
report (T/AC. 411.2) considered 


Tanganyika petitions (T/L. 174): examination 
begun. 


Committee on Rural Economic Development of 
Trust Territories 


6TH MEETING—JUNE 15 


Progress report: draft progress report to Coun 
cil (T AC. 36/L. 16) adopted. 


International Court of Justice 


JUNE 13 
Peruvian-Colombian dispute: third judgment 
on asylum case handed down. 


IcAO 


JUNE 6-18 (concluded 
Assembly, fifth session 


ILO 


JUNE 6-20 (continuing 
Intl. Labor Conference, 34th session. 


FAO 


JUNE 11 
Council, 12th session. 


UNESCO 


JUNE 7 3 
Executive Board, 26th session 


JUNE 18-20 (continunig) 
General Conference, 6th session. 


UPU 


JUNE 6 
Tech. Commission on Transit, 2nd meeting. 
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UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS 


SCHEDULE OF SHORTWAVE BROADCASTS 


Effective May 15, 1951 


EDST—Eastern Daylight Saving Time 
GMT—Greenwich Mean Time 


Lake Success, N. Y. 


Sta- Wave- Fre- 
GMT EDST Program tion length quency 


BROADCASTS OF MEETINGS 
Major meetings of the United Nations, when in session, will be broadcast 
as follows: 


TO EUROPE AND MIDDLE EAST (in English & French) 
10:30- 1:00 pm WRCA 13.88 m_21,610 kes 
WABC 19.83 m 15,130 kes 
|WABC 19.83 m_ 15,130 kes 
1900-2345 GMT) 
|WRCA 25.49 m_—‘11,770 kes 
\ (2000-0300 GMT) 
{[WRCA  13.88m_ 21,610 kes 
| (1900-2245 GMT) 
|WRCA 31.20 m 
| (2300-0300 GMT) 


1430-1700 


1900-End 3:00 pm-End 


9,615 kes 


TO THE TRANSPACIFIC AREA (in Chinese) 
VLG-11 19.72m_ 15,210 kes 
(Australia) 
NOTE: Broadcasts of meetings are also carried in English in the New York area 
by Station WNYC and throughout the United States by the Continental 
FM Network. 


0930-1200 


KOREAN PROGRAM—(Daily) 


| KRCA 31.53m 9,515 kes 
| KGEl 25.58 m 11,730 kes 
| Hono- 

( lulu ll 19.57 m_ 15,330 kes 


6:15- 6:30am UN News in Korean Mesetlc 


1015-1030 
25.23 m_ 11,890 kes 


Manila 
i 49.02m 6,120 kcs 


PAKISTAN PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday) 


1220-1230 8:20- 8:30am UN News in Urdu ) Tangier 

3 16.88 m_ 17,770 kes 
Tangier 
J 4 19.56m 15,340 kcs 


EUROPEAN PROGRAM—(Monday-Friday) 


1455-1500 10:55-11:00 am UN News in Icelandic CKNC 16.84m 17,820 kcs 
1500-1527 11:00-11:27 am UN News & Program CKCX 19.75m 15,190 kes 


in Russian 


EUROPEAN & MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION !I—(Monday-Friday) 


1700-1705 1:00- 1:05 pm UN News in Hebrew 

1705-1715 1:05- 1:15pm UN News in Danish 7} 

1715-1725 1:15- 1:25pm UN News in English 

1725-1735 1:25- 1:35pm Hebrew Correspondent 
Dispatch 

1735-1745 1:35- 1:45pm Correspondent’s Dis- 
patch 

1745-1750 1:45- 1:50 pm UN News in Serbo- 
Croat 

1750-1800 1:50- 2:00 pm Serbo-Croat Corres. 
Dispatch 

1800-1814 2:00- 2:14pm _ BBC Dispatches 

1814-1820 2:14- 2:20 pm UN French Program 

1820-1830 2:20- 2:30 pm UN News in Dutch 

1830-1835 2:30- 2:35 pm UN Summary in Arabic 

1835-1845 - 2:45pm _ Arabic Correspondent 


Dispatch 
1845-1900 - 3:00 pm UN News in Arabic J 


| 
Sila 13.88 m 21,610 kes 
rwasc 19.83 m 15,130 kes 
| 
| 


Sta- Wave- Fre- 
GMT EDST Program tion length quency 


LATIN AMERICAN & CARIBBEAN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION !—(Monday-Friday) 
2300-2345 7:00- 7:45pm UN News & Programs { wceo 19.57 m_ 15,330 kes 


in Spanish WGEO 31.48m_ 9,530 kcs 

WRCA =—:16.87 m__ 17,780 kcs 

7:45- 8:00 pm UN News & Programs WGEO 31.48m 9,530 kes 
in Spanish 


2345-2400 
WABC 16.83 m_ 17,830 kes 


19.54m 15,350 kcs 


19.72 m 15,210 kes 
31.02m 9,670 kcs 


16.83 m_ 17,830 kes 


2400-0006 WRCA 
0006-0015 


0015-0030 


8:00- 8:06 pm UN News in French 
8:06- 8:15pm UN News in English WRCA 
8:15- 8:30 pm UN Portuguese Pro- WABC 
gram WRCA) 19.72 m__15,210 kes 

WRCA) 31.02m = 9,670 kcs 

WRUL 25.45m_ 11,790 kcs 


LATIN AMERICAN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION !!—(Monday-Friday) 
0200-0300 10:00-11:00 pm UN News & Programs WABC 31.09 m 9,650 kes 
in Spanish WRCA_~ 16.87 m__17,780 kes 
WLWO) 25.62m_ 11,710 kes 


WLWO_ 19.57 m_ 15,330 kes 


EUROPEAN & MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION Ii— 
(Tuesday-Saturday GMT)* 

12:30-12:45 am UN News in Persian 

12:45- 1:00am UN News in Arabic 


WLWO 49.67m = 6,040 kcs 


WLWO) 31.38m =: 9560 kes 
Tangier 
30.93 m 9,700 kcs 
Tangier 
10 25.27 m_ 11,870 kes 


0430-0445 
0445-0500 


0545-0552 :45- 1:52am UN News in Greek 
2- 2:00am Correspondent’s Dis- 
patch 


* Provisional schedule. Subject to change. 


1 
0552-0600 i: 


AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday GMT) 


0410-0415 12:10-12:15am UN News in English CKLO 31.15m 9,630 kcs 
0415-0430 12:15-12:30am_ UN English Program CHOL 25.60 m_ 11,720 kes 


TRANSPACIFIC PROGRAM—(Daily) 


UN News in Korean 
UN News Summary 
in English KRCA 
UN News in Tagalog KRCA 31.09 m 
UN News in Indonesian 
Monday-Saturday) Hono- 
lulu | 16.85m_ 17,800 kcs 
UN English Program Manila 
Sundays only) | 16.87 m_ 17,780 kes 
“Manila 
i 19.67 m_ 15,250 kes 


0715-0730 
0730-0735 


0735-0745 
0750-0800 


25.45m_ 11,790 kcs 
9,650 kes 


0745-0800 


0800-0830 4:00- UN Chinese Program** 
0815-0830 4:15- 4:30am _ UN Hindi Program 
(Saturdays only) 
0830-0840 4:30- 4:40am UN News in Thai Manila 
Monday-Saturday) iis 
0830-0843 4:30- 4:43 am_ UN French Program 
(Sundays only) 


** On Saturdays only, 0800-0815 GMT. 


19.57 m_ 15,330 kes 


* From 0715-0830 GMT 


CHINESE PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday) ** 
UN Chinese Program VLG-11 19.72m_ 15,210 kes 
(Australia) 


** This transmission extended to 1200 GMT when meeting is being rebroadcast. 


BROADCASTS FROM UN INFORMATION CENTRE—GENEVA (SWITZERLAND) 
(Monday-Friday) 

UN News in English } 

UN News in French 


0930-1030 


1830-1845 44.07 m 6,672 kes 


1845-1900 


nS ACTS SSS 
UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS AND TELECASTS IN THE UNITED STATES & CANADA 


RADIO 


“UNITED NATIONS TODAY,” a 15-minute review featuring the recorded 
voices of delegates taking part in United Nations sessions around the world, 
is carried Mondays through Fridays over some 250 stations, in cluding the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, the UN’s network for peace, and the Dominion 
Network of Canada. 

“SPOTLIGHT ON THE U.N.,’’ a 15-minute feature program and newscast of 
United Nations events is broacast Mondays through Fridays 7:00-7:15 PM, EDST, 
over 350 stations of the Liberty Network. 

“LET'S TALK UN,” a survey of the activities of the Organization by the 
Assistant Secretary-General in charge of Public Information, Mr. Benjamin A. 
Cohen and other Senior Officials of the United Nations Secretariat. Broadcasts 
every Saturday 7:00-:7:15 PM, EDST, on the Liberty Network. 

“U.N. NEWS," a 5-minute summary of United Nations news, is broadcast 
Mondays through Fridays from 6:50-6:55 PM, EDST, over WNYC. 

“FOR THE RECORD,” a weekly 15-minute program, features a_ series 
of important political addresses by leading UN statesmen under the title 
"The Price of Peace.’’ In the U.S. the series is carried by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System (94 stations) on Saturdays 6:15-6:30 PM, EDST. (In New York 
City, This program is heard over WCBS Saturdays 5:15-5:30 PM, EDST, and is 


re-broadcast by WQXR Sundays 7:45-8:00 PM, EDST). In Canada, the Trans- 
Canada Network broadcasts ‘For the Record’’ Saturdays 7:15-7:30 PM, EDST. 

“U.N. STORY’ (CITIZENS OF THE WORLD), a weekly 15-minute transcribed 
dramatic series, is carried over 450 stations in the United States. New York 
City—WNBC—at 11:45 AM, EDST, Sundays. 

Principal meetings of the United Nations are broadcast over station WNYC 
in New York and stations of the FM continental network. 

U.N. Transmissions in French for Canada: A U.N. program feature in 
French is broadcast, Mondays through Fridays, in the ‘“‘Revue des Actualities”’ 
6:30-6:45 PM, EDST, on stations CBJ (Chicoutimi, 1580 kes), CBV (Quebec City, 
980 kes), CHNC (New Carlisle, 610 kes), and CBF (Montreal, 690 kcs). A 
weekly 15-minute U.N. program is broadcast Saturdays 10:30-10:45 PM, EDST, 
on station CKAC (Montreal, 730 kcs). 


TELEVISION 


U.N. Meetings. U.N. Television Service will cover major U.N. meetings 
when in session. 


Address correspondence to UNITED NATIONS RADIO, New York, N. Y. 








United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle Alsina 
500, Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 
H. A. Goddard (Pty.), Ltd., 255a George 
Street, Sidney. 


Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith and Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Bruxelles. 


Bolivia: 
Libreria Cientifica y Literaria, Avenida 
16 de Julio 216, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Brazil: 
Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, Caixa 
Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 


Canada: 
The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto, 2B. 


Ceylon: 
The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, 
Ltd., Lake House, Colombo. 


Chile: . 
Libreria Ivens, Calle Moneda 822, San- 
tiago. 


China: 
The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan 
Road, Shanghai. 


Colombia: 
Libreria Latina Ltda., Apartado Aéreo 
4011, Bogota. 


Costa Rica: 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
José. 


Cuba: 
La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 
9, Praha 1. 


Denmark: 
Einar Munksgaard, Norregade 6, 
Kobenhavn, 


Dominican Republic: 
Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes No. 
49, Apartado 656, Ciudad Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 
Libreria Cientifica, Bruno Moritz, P.O. 
Box 362, Guayaquil. 


Egypt: 
Librairie ‘‘La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 
SH. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


El Salvador: 

Manuel Navas y Cia., “La Casa del 
Libro Barato,”’ la Avenida sur Num. 37, 
San Saivador. 


Ethiopia: 
Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 
128, Addis-Abeba. 


Finland: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece 
“Eleftheroudakis,” Librairie Internatio- 
nale, Place de la Constitution, Athénes. 


Guatemala: 
Goubaud & Cia. Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 
Num. 28, Guatemala. 


Haiti: 
Max Bouchereau, Librairie “A la Cara- 
velle,’’ Botte Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Honduras: 
Libreria Panamericana, Calle de la 
Fuente, Tegucigalpa. 


India: 
Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 


Indonesia: 
Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 


lran: 
Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, 
Teheran. 


Iraq: 
Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Booksellers and 
Stationers, Baghdad. 


Ireland: 
Hibernian General Agency Ltd., Com- 
mercial Buildings, Dame Street, Dublin. 


Israel: 
Leo Blumstein, P.O.B. 4154 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 


Italy: 
Colibri S.A., Via Chiossetto 14, Milano. 


Lebanon: 
Librairie universelle, Beyrouth. 


Liberia: 
J. Momolu Kamara, Gurley and Front 
Streets, Monrovia. 


Luxembourg: 
Librairie J. Schummer, Place Guillaume, 
Luxembourg. 


Mexico: 
Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 
41, México, D.F. 


Netherlands: 
N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed 
may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, C.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


Nicaragua: 
Dr. Ramiro Ramirez V., Agencia de Publi- 
caciones, Managua, D.N. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, 
Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 
Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, 
Frere Road, Karachi. 


Panama: 
José Menéndez, Agencia Internacional 
de Publicaciones, Plaza de Arango. 


Peru: 
Libreria International del Peru, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 


Philippines: 
D. P. Pérez Co., 132 Riverside, San Juan, 
Rizal. 


Portugal: 
Livraria Rodrigues 186, Rua Aurea, 188 


Lisboa. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 

Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve. 
Buchhandlung Hans Raunhardt, 
Kirchgasse, 17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 
Librairie Universelle, Damas. 


Thailand: 
Pramuan Mit Ltd., 333 Charoen Krung 
Road, Bangkok. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd. 
Church St., P.O. Box 724, Pretoria. 


United Kingdom: 

H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops 
at London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Edinburgh, and Manchester). 


United States of America: 
International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. 


Uruguay: 

Oficina de Representacién de Editoriales, 
Prof. Héctor D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333 
Esc. 1, Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 
Escritorio Pérez Machado, Conde a 
Pinango 11, Caracas. 


Yugoslavia: 
Drzavno Preduzece Jugoslovenska Knijiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Beograd. 





Whorld es Report 1949-50 


This is the first comprehensive review of world 
economic conditions to be published by the 
United Nations since June 1949. The present 
report analyzes the major developments in 
domestic economic conditions and international 
economic relations during 1949 and the first 
half of 1950, with some preliminary comments 
on economic trends during the latter months 
of 1950. 


U.N. Publ. No. 1951.11L.C.1, 247 pages 
$2.50 17/6 stg. 10.00 Swiss frs. 


The report deals with major domestic economic 
developments in the economically developed 
private enterprise economies, the centrally 
planned economies of eastern Europe, selected 
countries in Latin America and the Far East, 
and in Germany, Japan and China. It also 
discusses changes in the volume, value and 
direction of foreign trade and recent trends 
in international financial settlements. In addi- 
tion it contains an analysis of the long-term 
and short-term aspects of the dollar shortage 
in international trade and a study of the 
relationship between the currency devaluations 
of 1949 and the subsequent declines in dollar 
deficits. 


Published in an English edition. A French 
edition is in preparation. Obtainable in 
national currencies from authorized 
United Nations sales agents. 
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